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manners, and religious be- 
lief, of the people practising it. The artistic 
feeling of antiquity, the religious spirit of the 
middle ages, and the “useful knowledge” of 
the present day, are exhibited in the structures 


of these various times as fully and indisputably | 


as in written documents. 

Amongst us, even at this moment, the Useful 
and the Beautiful are considered as two entirely 
distinct and separate matters. A small mino- 


rity know better. They know full well that 


the greater includes the less; that what is | 
beautiful must be useful: but in the minds of | 


the majority, these properties have no connec- 


tion, and are regarded as widely differing in | 


importance. 


with the beautiful they have no concern. The | 
influence of the latter in the production of 


happiness is not yet fully seen. One of these 


days we shall all be better informed. Efforts are 


being made to effect a coalition between fine | 


art and manufactures,—to increase the value of 


the useful, by adding the beautiful,—and can 
scarcely fail to succeed; but the progress is 
slow, and the results at present comparatively 
small. 

When we compare the products of our in- 
dustrial arts with those of the ancients, the 
difference which the comparison makes evi- 
dent issurprising. Ancient industry identifies 
itself so completely with art, that it would be 
difficult to separate them. The most beautiful 
vases and the finest amphore are contempora- 
neous with the most admirable statues ; and the 
best works of the secondary art were produced 
at the same period, during which the genius of 
Phidias and Praxiteles created the sublime 
works which will ever be our models. Modern 
industry, on the contrary, appears to stand 
aloof from art, which can best sustain and 
guide it: endeavouring to obtain an injurious 
freedom, it forgets the immutable laws of the 
beautiful. Untii very lately it was not un- 
common to see all styles of ornaments mixed 
together, without regard to fitness or chrono- 
logy, and contrary to the laws of unity. 

“~« The superiority of the 
ancients has its source in the principles which 


incontestable 


governed their works. The Greeks observed 


religiously the laws of the beautiful. And 


thus it followed, that a general character of | 


fitness and elegance distinguishes the produc- 
tions of the antique period.”’* 


The production of ugliness,—incongruity, 


inharmoniousness,—is little short of a crime | 


against society ; the neglect of an opportunity 
to set before the general eye that which is 
harmonious, fitting, beautiful, is only less so 
We would have taste displayed in 
A publie building which is 


devoid of beauty, however completely it may 


in degree, 


every implement. 


serve the one object for which it was erected, | 


does but half fulfil its purpose. 

We have been led to these remarks by the 
feeling generally entertained and manifested 
in England; but more immediately by a visit 
to the baths and washouses in Goulston-square, 


° 7 rausactions de la Société libye des Beaux Arts.” M. Gali 
mare 





reflect of the sentiments, | 


To the useful they will attend: | 
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| Whitechapel, where a large sum of money 
| (many thousands) has been spent without the 
slightest attempt at architectural effect. The 
building is apparently a sound and honest piece 
of construction, fitted up scientifically, with 
every convenience for washing and for bathing, 
except a plunging bath; but its appearance, 
both externally and internally, is not simply 
plain and unpretending, but downright ugly. 
Should any foreign architects go there, with 
their minds full of remembrances of the baths 
of the antique time (the rendezvous of men of 
letters, the galleries for sculpture and painting, 
the nurseries of taste), the fall will be a sudden 
one—the revulsion of feeling most complete ; 
for certainly nothing more directly the reverse 
than this, the model establishment, can easily 
be conceived. 

We do not make this a charge against the 
| committee, but adduce it as an illustration, 
much to be regretted, of the feeling to which 
we have alluded. 





To the value of the labours of this committee 
| we have, on more than one occasion, borne 
honourable testimony ; the importance of the 
movement they have aided cannot be over- 


rated, and we would not willingly put ourselves 
in opposition to them. We had oceasion in 
the building as it then stood, to complain of 
the length of time that had been spent in ob- 
taining it. This was in some measure ex- 
plained and palliated by an accomplished 
member of their body,t and we unwillingly 
appear again in the light of an objector. Let 
| us turn now therefore to that of which we ean 


speak approvingly,—the general arrangement, | 


the supply of water, the drying closet, and the 


| ventilation ; of the efficiency of the provision 
in this latter respect, we shall have to speak 
when it has been tried. 

For adescription of the building we must refer 
our readers to the former article, adding here 
some few particulars, of which we have now 
fuller information than we hadthen. The whole 

| area covered is 130 feet long, by 81 feet wide, 
half of which is appropriated to the baths, and 





and the enormous tank beneath, which holds 
30,000 gallons, and is formed of brickwork in 
cement, tied together by iron rods, and lined 
with asphalte, we have elsewhere spokes. It 
only remains for us to say that the total cost, 
according to the engineer, will be aboat 
12,0002., and that the building will probably be 
ready for pablic inspection some time in the 
next month.* 

We must express our earnest hope, that in 
any future “ baths and washhouses,” whether 
erected in our provincial towns or the metro- 
polis, some attention will be paid to urchitec- 
tural character, and that in these and ail other 
matters the usefulness of the beautiful will be 
remembered and acted on. 





AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 





CONSTRUCTED FOUNDATIONS.—IMPORTANT. 
Witx regard to eleven fourth-rate buildings 
in Winchester-street, Clerkenwell, commenced 
by William Dennis, the district surveyor 
lodged an information to the effect, that the 
footings of the party and external walls were 


i “on embanked foundations, and not based on 
| solid ground or other artificial foundation, to 


the depth of 3 inches below the surface of 


| the ground.” 


October last, when we described very fully | 


At the survey and hearing which followed, 
the said William Dennis contended, that the 
ground having been banked up with concrete 
to the height of 9 inches above the surface 
under the footings, and to the extent of 9 inches 
on each side, a sufficient foundation was 
formed ; and the ground having been opened, 


| the official referees ascertained the extent of 


such banking up, and the materials with which 


' . , 
| such work had been done; and the said William 
| Dennis admitted that the ground below was 


made-ground to the depth of 14 feet, or there- 
abouts. 

The award was,—“ That the party-walls and 
external walls of the several buildings referred 
to in the said information are not based on 


' . | solid ground, or other sufficient foundation ; 
regard that has been paid to the necessity for | 


and that the same are in that respect contrary 


| to the first-mentioned Metropolitan Buildings 


Act; and we hereby direct the said William 
Dennis forthwith to take down the said party- 
walls and external walls ; and inasmuch as the 
ground upon which the buildings in question 
are built is made ground, we hereby further 
direct, that if such walls be rebuilt, a sufficient 
foundation of concrete be formed in trenches 
within the ground under the footings of such 


| walls, or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the 


half to the washing department—these are kept | 


perfectly distinct, and are entered one at the | 


| front, the other at the back of the building. | 


There are 96 baths (our former account said 
more ), and the same number of washing places, 


each enclosed by slate partitions, so that the | 


washers are unseen by each other, and supplied 
| with a boiling-tub, a washing-tub, and a dry- 
ing-horse. 
hand, out of a flat enclosure or closet suspended 
| over-head and kept heated by hot air; and when 
filled is pushed back into its receptacle, where 
| its contents are speedily dried. To heat the 


irons for ironing, gas is employed. 


Each bath is surrounded by slate partitions 
of a sufficient height, and covered in at the 


required, 
The latter is pulled down, by the | 


district surveyor.” 
CUTTING CHASES IN PARTY-WALLS. 


With regard to a party-wall separating Nos. 
43 and 44, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, in 


| the district of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 


the owner was adding a story to No. 13, and 
for this purpose bad raised the front and back 
walls ; but the said party-wall being already of 
sufficient height, no further raising thereof was 
He proposed, however, to cut cer- 
tain chases in the wall (shewn by a plan to be 


| five in number, and in no case nearer than 4} 


inches to the centre of the wall) for the in- 
sertion of the brickwork of the jambs, and of 
the withes of the flue from two small chimney 
openings in the said additional story, but was 


| prevented from so doing by his neighbour, the 


top with galvanized gauze. Turning the same | 


| handle, to points marked on a plate, supplies 
| hot water, or cold water, or empties the bath, 
The baths 
are sunk in the ground, and are made of cast- 


by means of a three-way cock. 


| iron, after various trials of other materials. | 
| A step is formed in the side of the bath, for | 


the convenience of the user. The means of 


| rangement. To Mr. Baly (under whose su- 
| regarded as architect, our praise would be 
| modified ; but considered simply as engineer, 
| we offer it without qualification. 

Of the fire-proof nature of the building 
(consisting wholly of brick, iron, and slate), 











* Bee Vol iv.. p. 470. + Vol. iy., p. 40%, 


owner of the house No. 44, who required that 
such cutting into the said party-wall should 
have been signified to him by notice in writing 
three months previously to the commencement 
thereof; and threatened, that if the cutting 
should be begun without giving such notice, 
and before the expiration thereof, he would apply 
to the court for an injunction. The architects 
of the owner of 43 accordingly referred the 
matter to the official referees, and requested 
them to determine whether, if the said chases 
were cut in all respects conformably with the 


; sei | rule headed “ Recesses and chases,” in schedule 
| warming the towels is given by a simple ar- | 


D, part I11., any previous notice thereof was by 


the provision of the said Aet required to be 


perintendence the whole has been executed), | 8 


errno 


iven. 

The referees determined,—* That inasmuch 
as the proposed operation is a work incident to 
the connection of the party-wall with the pre- 
mises adjoining, if the consent of the adjoining 
owner be not obtained, notice of such work 
must be given by the building owner to the ad- 





* The lowest tender, as originally sent in, was over #000. Mat 
rial alterations must haye been made. 
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joining owner three months before commencing 
the same, and that such notice should be in the 
form No. 14, in the schedule M, to the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act annexed, or to the like 
effect, specifying therein the kind of operation 
intended ; but that if a survey of the wall be 
required, then such notice should contain an 
intimation that the building owner intends to 
have such wall surveyed pursuant to the statute, 
and that he has given notice to the district 
surveyor to survey the premises for the purpose 
of certifying the circumstances and condition 
ef such wall, and whether the proposed opera- 
tion may or may not be done; and if it may be 
done, in what manner it ought to be done. And 
we are of opinion that every such notice should 
contain such particulars as to the nature, ex- 
tent, situation, and purpose of the proposed 
operations, as would enable the adjoining owner 
to consider the same with regard to the stabi- 
lity of the party-wall, and the security of his 
premises.” a 

We are unable to discover on what grounds 
the referees came to this decision, which is 
likely to cause much unnecessary hindrance 
and inconvenience. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS IN PARTY WALLS. 


The Marylebone district surveyor having 
reeeived notice from Mr. J. H. Edwards, 
the building owner of No. 80, Oxford-street, on 
the 26th day of December last, proceeded to view 
the wall in the line of junction between No. 80 
in Oxford-street, and No. 7", in the same street, 
and certified to the official referees, amongst 
other points, that the wail was a party-wall 
and was ruinous, so far as the line of the back 
front of No. 80, and 4 feet further, and ought 
to be rebuilt; and if rebuilt,should be rebuilt at 
the joint expense of the owners of the two 
buildings, and beyond that distance northward 


requires to be amended as to the eaves of | 
j | 


No. 79, and in two several places where there 
are windows er openings therein. 
Further, that no compensation should be made 


by either the building owner or the adjoining | 


owner, the one totheother, tor lessening either of 
the said buildings by the party-wall about to be 
constructed, nor for any other injury, unless it 
could be shewn that the windows hereinbefore 
referred to had been in existence twenty years, 
or that the said projecting eaves had been of 
equal duration; in the first of which cases, 
viz., that respecting the windows, he certified 
that fifty-pounds was a fair equivalent for the 
loss thereof, the same to be paid by the build- 
ing owner to the adjoining owner. 

Phe adjoining owner appealed against this 
certificate on various grounds, setting forth 


that it could be proved that the said two | 


window openings were arcient lights, having 
existed since the year 1818, and that in con- 
sequence, the northern portion of the said 


party-wall beyond the 4 feet further than the | 
present line of the back front not having been | 


condemned or condemnable, it was submitted 
that the work proposed to be done, so far as the 


same affected the northern portion of the said 
party-wall, ought not to be done if the per- | 


formance of it interfered with the said lights. 


And further, that the district surveyor bad not | 


the power to award compensation for stopping 
up ancient lights or for directing such ancient 
lights to be stopped up, particularly as the por- 
tion of the party-wall containing such ancient 
lights was not condemned or condemnable 
under the said Act. 

At the hearing, the district surveyor con- 
tended, in defence of his certificate, that the 


whole of the wall except the part containing | 


the openings was condemned for structural de- 


fects, and the latter part on account of its having | 
| investment of money in the erection of whole- | 


such openings, which, in his opinion, made it 


inefficient as a party-wall. Mr. Jas. Lockyer, | 
| providing suitable sites at moderate rents as an | 


on the part of the adjoining owner, contended 
that a sound party-wall was not condemnable 
solely on account of openings therein, and that 
such had been held to be the law under the 
statute 14 Geo. IIL., cap. 78, and that by the 
statute (Zand 3 Will. 1V., cap. 71), for shorten- 
ing the time of prescription in certain cases, 


the parties bad acquired a right to the openings | 


and could not be deprived of them; and 
further, that the deprivation of lights was 
not a matter contemplated by the 24th section 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act; and that 
if it was, the amount of compensation provided 
in the said certificate was not adequate. On 
the part of the building owner, it was urged in 
reply, that the wall, not being condemnabie for 


structural defects was an unimportant con- 
sideration, as the building owner had the right 
to rebuild a sound party-wall upon paying all 
expenses, and in that case a wall with lights 
might be rebuilt without such lights, although 
sound. 

The referees decided, with regard to that 
portion of the said wall which extends from 
the front, so far as the line of the back front 
of the said house and premises No. 80 and 
4 feet further, that the work specified in the 
said certificate of the district surveyor was 


they determined “that if the said Willougby 
Methley [the adjoining owner] be lawfully en- 
titled to the lights in question (and having 
regard to the statute hereinbefore referred to 
for shortening the time of prescription in 
certain cases, we consider that he is so entitled), 
the district surveyor, as such surveyor, has no 
power to direct such openings or lights to be 
stopped up; but that the space before the two 
windows from the level of the underside of the 


is of the nature of intermixed property, and 


a floor formed of proper and sufficient incom- 
bustible materials, in accordance with the rules 
of the first-mentioned Act in that behalf, as a 
covering to any building so to be built as a se- 
paration of such intermixed property; and 
further, that if the said Willoughby Methley 
be not lawfully entitled to the lights in question, 
the said surveyor has no power to award 
compensation to the said Willoughby Methley, 
| for the stopping up the said windows, but 
such windows ought to be stopped up as defects 
| in the said wall, which it is incumbent upon 
the said James Hurd Edwards to amend in 
| building against and using such wall, in the 
part in which such windows occur as a party- 
| wall; and lastly, we do by this our award, 
| authorize the pulling down and rebuilding of 
| the first-mentioned portion of the said wall to 
be proceeded with by the said James Hurd 
Edwards, the building owner, as if the consent 
of the adjoining owner or owners had been 
obtained,” 





THE THOROUGH IMPROVEMENT OF 
LONDON. 


Sirn,—The formation of new streets, the 
widening and improving of old ones, and the 
opening up of narrow courts and alleys, may 
| be regarded as beneficial not only for the con- 
| venience of traffic, and in an architectural 
point of view, but also in connection with the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the 
inhabitants. It is this latter position that I 
would wish to press more particularly upon 
the attention of that excellent body of men 
| our “ Sanitary Reformers,” who, while labour- 
ing in the good cause of the improvement of 
our huge metropolis, have almost overlooked 
this absolutely necessary measure, or to say 
| the least, have not assigned it that conspicuous 
place in their category which its importance 
deserves. I can only account for this (apathy 
I might almost call it) in one way, and it is 
| this, that hitherto the formation of new lines 

of streets has had a bad effect, in one respect, 

upon our poorer neighbours, by overcrowding 
| the localities through which they pass. That 
| this has been and is nowthe case all mustadmit; 
| but if the comprehensive scheme which I now 
advocate were properly carried out it would 
} not again occur, as it would be a fundamental 
principle in every instance, to encourage the 


some dwellings for the labouring classes, by 


| inducement to companies and private indivi- 
| duals to supply the want which would be 
| created by the destruction of such numbers of 
| the houses of the poor. If this were made 
| a paramount consideration, the inconvenience, 
| if any, sustained by the masses, would be very 
| temporary, and in exchange for their present 
| unwholesome undrained habitations, they would 


rent and in airy and well-drained situations. 
As to convenience of traffic, any one who has 
been in the habit of riding, driving, or even 


be fully aware of the necessity which exists 
| for new lines of thoroughfare in every direc- 


proper to be done, and so far they confirmed | 
the certificate. With regard to the two lights, | 


sill of the lower of such two windows upwards, | 


that the said James Hurd Edwards must in | 
building against the said wall and under such | 
windows, construct a party arch or arches, or | 


obtain houses fit to live in at perhaps a less | 


walking through the streets of London, must | 


| tion. It is the crowded state of our streets 
| which enables the steam-boats to compete so 
successfully with the omnibusses, and it is 
becoming quite notorious that a person may 
walk through the city in the middle of the day 
in less time than he can ride, and in conse- 
quence of the immense traffic, both road and 
footways are continually requiring repair, 
which makes the matter still worse. 

Perhaps it might be here objected, that we 
already possess what I have been contending 
for, viz., a “ Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
mission ;"’ but any one who has read my two 
former letters will at once perceive, that 
| although there is a government commission 
| with that name, yet they have neither the 

power nor the means to carry out what is really 
| wanted. That they have not the power, is 
| evident, from their being obliged to apply to 
Parliament for an “‘Act’’ to enable them to 
carry out every new line of street that they 
decide upon from time to time, and also from 
their stopping short whenever they come to 
the City, as if they dared not venture into the 
| very part of London which requires improve- 


| ment more than any other. And that they have 

not the means, is shewn by their over-parsi- 

moniousness in carrying out their projects. If 

this were not the case, New Oxford-street 

would have been considerably wider than it is; 

| Endell-street would not have been, as it is, a 
mere widening of an old crooked lane: and 
the opening from Long-acre to Coventry-street 
would have been more direct. A reference also 
to the report of the commission respecting the 
intended park at Battersea will pretty clearly 
shew this, 

One of the effects which may be traced to 
the present inefficient means for the improve- 
ment of London, or rather the want of efli- 
cient means for that purpose, is the applica- 
tion to Parliament of the inhabitants of several 
parts of London for powers to carry out prece- 
meal that which ought to form part of one 
great whole, and be carried out as such. 

With a government commission whose 
efforts are cramped by want of sufficient funds 
and want of sufficient power, and several other 
distinct bodies, none of whom are acting in 
concert, a satisfactory result cannot ever be 
expected; and (in my humble opinion) it is 

' only by some such means as I propose, viz., 
one directing body, with a spice of the energy 
which our railway directors display—and with 
a well-digested and considered plan, and the 
power and the means to carry out such a plan 
in a certain period (say eight or ten years at 
the utmost), that we can ever hope to make 
our metropolis kee p pace with its trade or 
With its extent; by its facilities for traffic, by 
its healthiness, or by its architectural ele- 
gance; or make it deserve its title of the 
* Metropolis of the World,” as much by 
the three latter qualifications as it does 
at present by the two former. As to 
the city corporation ‘ Improvement Com- 
mittee,”’ their whole system is so radically bad 
that, although many of its members are men 
of business habits, the only remedy I can pro- 
pose is its entire abolishment, and the applica- 
tion of the funds at its disposal to the “ general 
scheme” of the proposed newimprovement com- 
mission, who could then act without respect to 
what London used to be two or three hundred 
years ago, merely regarding it as it at present 
exists; and of course all other existing bodies 
of the same nature would be likewise super- 
seded or merged into the single “im- 
provement commission.” At present, the 
common council of the “ City,” a portion of 
whom form the “ Improvement Committee ” 
are elected annually, so that nearly a quarter of 
the year is lost after the elections before the 
committee is chosen, and get into working 
order; and, as they only meet once a month, 

| just as they get into the routine of the business, 
round comes St. Thomas’s-day again, and the 
members of the committee are changed, so that 
it is not likely they can take much interest in 
the thing when their power lasts so short a 
time. Besides, their meetings being only 
monthly, the business has to stand over long 
beforeit comes beforethem, and hence arises the 
delay and consequent waste of the public 
money and injury to the neighbourhood, which 
characterise all their operations. One very 
prominent case in point your readers will no 
doubt remember, viz., the widening of Fetter- 
| lane, where one house was allowed to remain 
for some years after the houses on both side- 
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of it had been pulled down, and even now the 
improvement is not finished. 

Yo one, that has not lived in the neighbour- 
hood of some of their operations, can fully 
appreciate the great injury which is done to the 
inhabitants of the localities by their enormous 
delays, and the public purse also suffers very 
materially from the same cause, as the ground 
generally remains unlet till the opening, or 
whatever it may be, is finished, as witness 
Victoria-street, the site of the Fleet Prison, 
and vacant ground in several parts of the city, 
the rent of which is completely wasted. 





On this ground, at ‘east, the public have a | 


right to demand an alteration ; and that altera- 


tion, to be effectual, must strike at the roots of 


the weeds, or they will again spring up; for if | 


the “Improvement Committee ” is merely re- 
formed, the greatest evil will still be left un- 


touched,—that of several irresponsible bodies 


attempting to do that which can only be done | 


properly by one directing body. 
street forms a striking instance of the badness 
of this mode of acting. Merely because part 
of the new street passes through the ** city,” 
and part lies without the “city,” it appears it 
was necessary to have two separate bodies to 
carry it out; and the 
lingers as we see it, an 


consequence 1s, that it 
d the effect of this is 


V ictoria- | 


9} 


as I stated before, that the ground does not | 


let, and the expense is increased to a prodigious 
extent. As regards the injury to the neigh- 
bourhbood, any one living in the locality through 


which the street passes can fully bear me out | 


on that point. However, to enter into the 
details of the proposed general scheme. 

With respect to Smithfield-market, I think 
there is now very little doubt, that before many 


| and omnibus stands, the want of which in some | 
Some of the | 


vears that monster nuisance will be removed to 


a more convenient locality ; 
will arise, what is to become of the hay and 
straw n.arket ? and what is 


and the questions 


to become of the 
site r 
that it should be removed from its present 
position to some other locality, to be provided 


With regard to the former, I propose | 


tor the purpose in the neighbourhood. Perhaps | 


the site of the Fleet Prison, which has so long 
lain idle, might be turned to account for this 
purpose. I think if it were somewhat en- 
larged, it might be easily adapted for this end, 
and as it lies between the two great thorough- 
fares of Holborn and Fleet-street, and would be 
entered from a wide street with very little 
traffic (Farringdon-street), I do not think it 
would be objectionable, unless the proposed 
new street from Cheapside to Long Acre would 
require the situation. I should here remark, 
that this is merely thrown out as a suggestion, 
and if not practicable, 1 think another site in 
the neighbourhood of Victoria-street (late new 
Farringdon-street), Clerkenwel], might be pro- 
vided. Then comes the second question, what 
is to become of the site of the market? I 
think that this is so fitted, for many reasons 
(which I will presently shew), for a railway 
station, that it ought not to be applied to any 
other purpose, 

Inthe first place (when the market is re- 
moved), it will be the only vacant space of any 
considerable extent in the middle of London 
suited for that purpose. It is also convenient 
for the traffic, which would, of course, be 


brought by the railways, as it does not lie in | 





any of the principal thoroughfares, and is con- | 


venient for them all, baving streets branching 
off in every direction; and the Surrey side of 
the river could easily be gained by vehicles 
through Victoria-street, Farringdon-street, 
and Bridge-street, over Blackfriars-bridge. 
It could also be easily extended (as regards ex- 
pense, which is now the only criterion on 
such matters), and the enlargement for the 
station would abolish the horrible slaughter- 
houses and yards which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. The formation of a central ter- 
minus here would, also, tend to compensate the 
inhabitants of the vicinity for the loss of busi- 
ness consequent upon the removal of the 
market, and upon which ground they would 
otherwise strenuously oppose sucha step. To 


merely a small instalment of what is due to the 
public of this large city. Hitherto (with the 
exception of Victoria-park at Hackney, and 
the park now in course of formation at Batter- 
sea), the higher classes have had the greatest 
share of these necessaries in their neighbour- 
hood, the “ West-end;” thus there are St. 
James’s, the Green-park, Hyde-park, Kensing- 
ton-gardens, and the Regent’s-park, all in that 
locality, while, as I said before, there are only 
two in course of formation in other parts of 
London. Greenwich, of course, cannot be 
called London at present. I think a great deal 
of good might be done by obtaining narrow 
slips of ground bythe side of the river and 
planting and laying them out, somewhat in 
the same manner as 


open to the public). 
plots of land, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Rotherhithe, which, if properly em- 
banked and laid out, might be turned to very 
good account in this way. 

W hile on the subject of parks, I would ob- 
serve that, I believe it is intended to impose a | 
toll onthe bridge about to be built from Bat- 
tersea-park to Chelsea. Surely this might be | 
dispensed with; and as it is to be built with 
the public money, the public ought not to be | 
obliged to pay for it again, particularly as it | 
is to be formed for the express purpose of | 
affording access to a public park, and the use 
of which will be virtually denied to many of | 
the poorer inhabitants of that vicinity, if a toll 


is to be levied on the bridge. | 


In the laying out of new streets, care 
should be taken to provide ample space for cab 


parts of London is very great. 
principal of the new thoroughfares, which of 
course it would be necessary to make of con- 
siderable width, might be divided in the middle 


feet apart, with foot-paving between them, so 
as to afford facilities for crossing. Mere and 
there it would be necessary to leave openings | 
for the carriages to cross from one side of the | 
road to the other; and I think it would be | 
found to work well if one division of the street 
were appropriated exclusively to the carriages 
going in one direction, and vice versd, so that 
there would be two distinct currents, neither 
of which would interfere with each other. 

Another suggestion that I have to make is, 
that the footways of some of the chief of the 
new thoroughfares should be roofed in with 
a covering of glass, supported either by light 
metal columns, which would also serve as | 
lamp-posts, or by metal brackets projecting 
from the fronts of the houses. The great re- 
duction in the price of glass would enable 
this plan to be carried out at a comparatively | 
small cost, and it would not present the objec- | 
tion which there is against the Regent’s | 
(Juadrant, of darkening the ground and base- 
ment floors of the houses. 


A Lonponer. 





THE CEMETERIES’ CLAUSES BILL. 





Tae bill which has been brought into the 
House by Sir W. Somerville and Sir George 
Grey, for consolidating in one Act certain 
provisions usually contained in Acts autho- 
rizing the making of cemeteries, is not suffi- 
ciently stringent in respect of the mode of 
burial. 

Section 50 provides that, “‘No body shall be | 





| buried in any vault under any of the chapels | 


gt | 
| of the cemetery, or within (a certain number | 
| 


of) feet of the outer wall of any such chapel.” 


| And 51, “No body shall be buried in any | 


return to the “commission” again, of course | 


it would be requisite for them to have sufficient 
control over the gas, water, and electric 
telegraph companies, and the Sewer and Paving 
Commissioners, &e., to make all their opera- 


whole. The commission, too, should in- 
clude the formation of parks in their scheme 


' 

| grave, not being a vault or catacomb, at a less | 
: | 

' 

' 


depth than thirty inches from the ordinary | 
surface of the ground to the upper side of the | 
coffin; and if the sexton or other person hav- 
ing charge of the preparation of the grave | 
allow any body to be buried in such grave, or | 
if the undertakers allow any body to be buried 
in any grave at a less depth than thirty inches 
from the ordinary surface of the ground to the | 


| upper side of the coffin, every such sexton or | 


all £ 
other person and the undertakers shall ol 


| every such offence be liable to a penalty not | 
tions harmonize, so as to form one beautiful | r 


as avery essential portion of it, for I consider | 


exceeding five pounds. i 

A clause should be inserted to prevent the | 
interment of more than a certain number of | 
bodies in a given area, or presently we shall | 


what has been done under this head as yet, as | find the same atrocities perpetrated that have | 





the Tewple-gardens | 
(which, by the bye, | could wish were always | 
There are many vacant | 






= some of our metropolitan church- 
yards. 

Section 58 provides a penalty on every per- 
son who shall wilfully auto injure any 
building belonging to the cemetery, or injure 
or deface any monument, tablet, or gravestone 
within it. 

Relative to the prevention of interment in 
towns, Lord Morpeth said in the House the 
other night, that he entertained no hope of 
being able to pass any bill to this effect in the 
present session, but a very confident one of 
doing so in the next. There was loud laugh- 
ter in the House, and welbthere might be! 





THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


T ne treatise by Theophilus, priest and monk, 


| De Diversis Artibus, Seu Diversarum Artium 
| Schedula ; is well known to those learned in 
| ancientart. Didron, the A bbé Texier, and others, 
| ascribe it to the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
| while Lessing and Emeric David place it in the 


tenth. The present translator, Mr. Hendrie, 
places it between the two, and gives some 
sufficiently good arguments in support of his 
opinion. It belongs, unquestionably, as Gui- 
chard remarks, to a period of transition, —“ de 
renouvellement et de renaissance ; but who this 
artist-monk was, and at what precise time he 
lived, cannot be determined with certainty. 

In the early part of the eleventh century, 
a new impulse was given to the arts; churches 
were raised and decorated with sumptuous 


| shrines and costly gates in metal. “ In England, 


France, and Italy, a great number of manu- 
scripts, ornamented with miniatures, and other- 
wise illuminated, were executed. The orna- 


; ments for the Roman altars, desks of gilt 


bronze, and objects which ornamented the 


| choirs, much favoured the arts of casting metals 
by a double row of posts, about eight or ten | 


modelling, enamelling, niello, damascene-work, 


| and often produced works of surpassing exe- 
| cution,”’ 


And it is to this period that, accord- 
ing to our author, the work of Theophilus 
upon “The Divers Arts” is to be ascribed, 

It consists of three books, each divided into 
a number of short chapters in the shape of 
recipes, and contains a large amount of curions 
information on colours, gilding, works in glass 
and metal, casting, &c. 

Amongst the chapters are many relating to 
stained glass, concerning which the translator 
speaks in his notes as follows :— 

“ There are many processes here described 
which will repay the trouble of perusal to the 
most scientific of our artists; those, however, 


| are not of the class which would turn from 


any inquiry upon the subject during the present 
state of conflicting opinions, when the very 
principles of the art which formerly led to its 


| perfection are questioned or neglected. 


The principles laid down by Theophilus 
must be studied by the glass-painter, and again 
placed as the foundation of his labours; mo- 
dern chemistry has doubtless supplied him with 
means, in many instances far beyond what his 
predecessors have enjoyed, in the pursuit of 
this art; but there are yet conditions to be 
fulfilled which principally depend upon him- 
self. The glass-painter should well weigh the 
propriety of striving to rival the grey demi- 
tints of the oil-painters, or aiming at the pro- 
duction of effects to which the nature of his 


| art is in oOpposition.t 


It was from careful consideration and long 
experience that the art of glass-painting be- 
came digested into the excellence of the 15th 
and l6th centuries; impotency, assuredly, had 
no share in principles followed. That the 


| apparent simplicity of the methods of the 


Byzantine and Gothie glass-painters, the 
powerful and harmonious effects resulting from 
a skilful arrangement and breadth of colour, 
to which Theophilus directs the attention of 
the artist, although allied to meagre invention, 
poor drawing, and incomplete execution, car- 
ried them triumphantly through their ordeal, 
the remains of the works executed under the 
influence of this school attest. When upon 
this foundation were superadded the pure and 
vigorous outline, and simple, elegant concep- 
tion of the early Italian artists, the art appears 
to have reached a climax which it must have 


,” “ An Essay upon various Arta” By Theophilus. Forming an 
Encyclopedia of Christian Art of the ith century. Translated 
with Notes, by Robert Hendrie. London, 1847. John Murray 

+ In offering these remarks, the writer has only im view the 
grand or church decoration ; to the small suljecta, calculated for 
our habitationa, they will not universally apply, as these are viewed 
from a nearer point. 
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required an inflaence as powerful as perverse | pointed doorway under a square dripstone, | Rylie in 1559; and William Walton in 1562. 


to depress, 


The unfortunate rivalry which existed be- | 
tween the glass and the oil-painters appears | 


to have had no small share in this; anxious to 
excel, and emulative of accomplishing what 
had previously been apparently unattempted, 
the glass-painters wandered from the legiti- 
mate conditions of their art in striving to rival 
the delicacy and gradations of the air tints, 
which they so much admired in the produc- 
tions of their brother artists, totally forgetting 
that the means by which their works were 
rendered visible, a transmitted light, demanded 
a treatment so widely different. The expe- 
rience of the past was neglected, and the art 
gradually sank, only to be revived by a return 


to the practice which elevated it.” 
Mr, Hendrie has performed his task with 
considerable ability. The original Latin is | 


given on one side (freed from the obscurity 
thrown over it by the character and contrac- 
tions of the MS.), and a translation on the 
other. Inthe notes, which are very volumi- 
nous, he shews much learning, research, and 
idgmit it. 

We will conclude our notice with a pie ce of 
wisdom amiably expressed by the old monk, in 
his preface to the second book. “ In the pre- 
ceding book, ccurest brother, through a dis- 
position of sincere affection, I have not hesi- 
tated to convey to your virtuous disposition 


how much honour and perfection there is in | 
avoiding indolence, and in contemning igno- | 
rance and sloth ; and how sweet and agreeable | 


it is to indulge in the exercise of divers useful- 


ness, after the word of a certain author, who | 


says:—‘ To know any thing 1s praiseworthy ; 
it is a fault to be unwilling to learn.’ 
Nor let anv one be slow to understand 


him, concerning whom Solomon has said, ‘ He | 


that inereaseth knowledge increaseth labour,’ 


because whoever carefully meditates may mark | 


what perfection of mind and body may result 
from it.” 





ST. MARY, SHENFIELD, ESSEX. 
Phe village of Shenfield lies one mile north- 
east of Brentwood. The church stands on 


the left-hand side, at a short distance from the | 


road to Chelmsford. It consists of western 
tower, with shingle spire, nave, and chancel, 
north aisle and chapel* (under a continuous 
roof), and a south porch. 

Exvterior.—At the west end is a three-light 
window, with foliations and dripstone under a 
slightly curved arch, the angles of the wall 
being ‘supported by buttresses of two stages, 
placed diagonally. 


wall of an erection at the west end of the nave, | 


built apparently to cover in the frame-work 
which supports the tower and bells. 
is three or four feet higher than that of the 
nave, and is “ hipped ’? with the tower on the 
point, so that itis not over the extreme west 


end. The tower is of wood, and the spire, of | 


shingle, and both present a modern appearance, 
the former from its square lights, the latter 
from its extreme slenderness. On the north 
side is a vestry. 

The nave has on the south side two plain 
square windows, one large, and the other very 


small, both on the east side of the porch. The | 


south porch is perhaps the best feature on this 
side, though it 1s certainly poor enough. The 
lower part is of brick, on which rests the frame- 
work that supports the roof. This frame- 
work at the sides is quite plain. 
entered by a plain pointed doorway. 
has but one principal, which consists of tie- 
beam and king post, with four struts, two sup- 
sorting the ridge piece, and two the rafter. The 


— 


south doorway is very late instyle; it is pointed, | 


with dripstone, the terminations of which are 
very rude. The door is studded with large 
nails. The chancel has on the south side two 
Square windows, similar to the larger one on 
this side of the nave; here is a plain four- 
centred doorway, The east window is simply 
pointed with mullions, ranning straight up 
into the head. At the south-east corner of the 
chancel is a buttress of two slopes, placed 
diagonally. 

The north aisle has on the north side a 














i these north aisie i chi H ly this is not 
walls and roof ar yntinucny © i# no in 
These names hs em 1 3 > dew 
Y t had been all called aisle. it e been sup 
} i e with the nave. Th ig reckoned from 
t commencement of the chancel 


This window is in the | 


The roof | 


The porch is | 
The roof | 
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| returned: the whole set in a very shallow pro- 


mullions run straight up into the head. The 


This side has buttresses (set diagonally) at the 
north-east corner of the chapel, and at the 
north-west angle of the aisle: one between 


between the twowindows. These are all quite 
plain, of two stages, reaching nearly up to the 
i eaves. 

Ihe east window of the north chapel is of 
three lights under square head, without folia- 
tions, and dripstone returned. The chancel 


| chapel. The roof of the nave is of lead; the 
remainder of the church is tiled. The roof of 
the chancel is not quite so high as that of the 
nave, but the wall is continuous. Three or 
four squares of marble, with inscriptions, de- 
corate the walls externally. 

Interior.— Of the interior, it may be truly 
| said “ The glory is departed.” It is filled with 
pews up to the very communion table. The 
font, which is small, late, and plain, is partly 
eut away, and let into a nook in one of the 
pews. The arches that separated the nave and 
chancel from the north aisle and chapel are no 
more. There is a division of something (per- 
haps lath and plaster) which rests horizontally 
| on half of the original piers; and the half 
pillars on the north and south sides, which 
have been thus left uncovered, have been orna- 
| mented with alarge ball. These piers, appa- 
| rently of wood, are in the perpendicular style, 
and consist of four half-pillars with a cavetto 
| connecting each, and good octagonal capitals 
and bases. Many of the bases have been cut 
away, the only palpable reason being, that 
before, there could not have been room for the 
| persons who sat in the corners of the pews 

(enclosing the piers), to arrange their legs 
comfortably. On the south wall of the chan- 
cel is part of the wall-plate of an early roof: 
| it is about five feet long, and cut with the tooth 
moulding. The church is ceiled and white- 
washed. Of the old roof of the chancel one 
tie-beam is left ; it is moulded, and embattled : 
and one principal of the nave roof remains ; 
it consists of a horizontal tie-beam, with king 
post and four struts. Against the east wall, 
on the south side of the communion table, 
stands a stone credence table (?) about four 
feet high. It is half an octagon, with moulded 
capital and base: 
; square leaf cut on each face of the capital. 
At the west end is a large gallery. he frame- 
work, which supports the tower and bells, is 


the beams are very thick. 
On the left-hand side of the communion 


child in her arms, cut out of marble; the in- 
scription is hidden; the date is stated to be 
1754. There are no other monuments of 
interest. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

In this parish there are two manors, Shen- 
field and Fitzwalters. 

Shenfield.—In 1086 it was held by Eustace, 
Earl of Boulogne. In 1298 by Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, who died 
| in this year. Another Humphrey de Bohun 
held it, who died in 1361. His nephew, Hum- 
phrey, held it in 1372. By the marriage of 
the daughter of this last Humphrey it was 
brought to her husband, Thomas Woodstock 
(sixth son of Edward III.), who held it at the 
| time of his death in 1397. His daughter 
Anne married three times; to Thomas and 
Edmund, Lords Stafford, and Sir William 
Bourehier. This manor was held by Edmund, 
who died in 1403, and by Sir William Bour- 
chier, who died in 1408. Her son, Humphrey 
| Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, succeeded: he 
was killed at Northampton in 1460. This 
estate was seized by Edward IV., who settled 
it on his queen, Elizabeth. She presented 
| to the rectory (which was always appended to 
this manor) from 1466 to 1495, It remained 
in the erown till either Henry VIII., Edward 
VII., or Mary, granted it away. It was in 
private hands for some time, as appears by the 
following presentations to the rectory :—Hum- 
| Phrey Tyrrell presented in 1545; Francis 


jection, which does not reach the eaves, but | 
terminates in an embattled parapet. On the | 
east side of this doorway is a three-light 
square-headed window, aos dripstone. The | 


chapel has a similar window on the same side, | 
and only separated from the other by a buttress. | 


the doorway and the next window, and another | 


projects some few feet further east than the | 


the former has a shallow | 


well worthy of observation; it isintricate, and | 


table is a recumbent figure of a lady, with a | 


—— 








| Bat, before 1559, both manor and advowson 
had been granted to the Lucas family; for 
they were held by John Lucas, who died in 
1556; Thomas, his son, knighted, died in 
1611; John, his son, succeeded. He was fol- 
| lowed by Charles, who was created Baron 
Shenfield. John’s daughterand heiress, Mary, 
brought it by marriage to the Earl of Kent. 
She was created Baroness of Crudwell, in 
Wiltshire, by Charles II. Their son Henry 
succeeded. He was created Earl Harold and 
Viscount Goodrich by Queen Anne. His 
| son Antony had the title of Baron Lucas 
| of Andwell conferred upon him. After him it 
passed to Philip York, son of Lord Hard- 
wick. 

Fitzwalters.—This manor derived its name 
from its possessors, the family of Fitzwalter. 
Tt is situated about a mile and a half from the 
| church. In 1301, Robert, Lord Fitzwalter, 
had license to inclose his wood at Shenfield 
within the forest of Essex, to make a park 
supposed to be thisestate. Circa 1363, Joan, 
wife of Robert Fitz Walter, held this manor 
| for the term of her life, of the king in capite, 
| by the service of a pair of gilt spurs at the 
| coronation. 1386; Walter Fitz Walter died. 
He held this manor of the king én capite, as 
parcel of the barony of Fitz Walter. 1435: 
Elena, wife of Robert Knyvrett, died. She 
held this manor of the king im capite, by the 
service of the twentieth part of a knight’s fee. 
1450: John Herson died, having held it in the 
same manner. We know nothing of it till the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when John 
Morecroft possessed it. And then there is a 
blank till 1718, when it belonged to Sir Thomas 
Ambrose, a brewer, of London, succeeded by 
his son Thomas. His son, also named Thomas, 
followed; he was made sheriff of Essex in 
1735. 

John Basset had license to inclose his wood 
in this parish in Edward I1.’s reign. 

AMATEUR. 





FREDERIC VON GAERTNER, ARCHITECT. 

GAERTNER, the well-known German arch- 
tect, director of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Munich, who died in that city on the 23rd of 
| April last, was born at Coblentz in 1792, and 
was, consequently, 55 years old. Manyimportant 
buildings in Munich were executed by him,— 
namely, the Basilica of St. Louis, the Trium- 
phal Arch, the Palace of the University, Temple 
of Victory, and the Catholic seminary. The 
works on which he was engaged at the time of 
his death are the Temple of Freedom, near 
Keltheim, the Pompeian house at Aschaffen- 
| bourg, the palace of Wittelsbach, and the 
| arcades at Kissengen. He published some 
| erudite researches upon the arts of design 
among the ancients, especially on their mural 
paintings, and a course on architecture. He 
enjoyed general esteem, and had the especia! 
friendship of the King of Bavaria. 








Mr. Warner’s Lone Rance.—Notwith- 
standing the entire failure of Mr. Warner to 
make good his statements in respect of the 
asserted “long range,” as clearly shewn by the 
parliamentary returns recently moved for by 
Sir Howard Douglas, Lerd Ingestre again 
threatens a renewed inquiry into its merits, 
with the view of proving its value. The “long 
| range” turns out to be a balloon, whence shells 
are dropped on the enemy, unless, indeed, the 
wind should change, when they might return 
to their owners without leave, and damage the 
wrong quarters. The result appears to bea 
out fully all that Sir Howard Douglas, as chief 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the invention, said long ago, and will, we fear, 
have the bad effect of preventing the inventors 
of really useful matters from receiving that at- 
tention from Government which they deserve. 

ALTERATIONS 1N Measures an» Money. 

—The recent steps in favour of a change in 
| our complicated system of money lead us to 
direct attention to an able volume, published in 
1834, by Colonel, now General, Pasley, which 
well deserves attentive consideration.* In the 
| measuring and reducing of artificers’ work, the 
| writer shews how much trouble would be saved 

by an alteration which would be but a slight 
deviation from our present national standards. 
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* ~ Observations om the Bxpedicucy aud 
plifying and Improving the Measures, We 
this Country.” Exerton’s Military Library 
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FAILURE OF A BRIDGE ON THE CHES. from Ruabon passing over them, or from an 


TER AND HOLYHEAD RAILWAY. 





Aw extraordinary sensation, to use a hack- 


; 
| 
| 
} 


nied phrase, has been caused by the failure of | 
the new iron bridge which crosses the river | 


Dee, at the end of the Chester race-course, 
nearer the city than the well-known one-arch 
stone bridge built by Harrison, and the saeri- 
fice of many lives. It demands a searching and 
serious inquiry. The bridge in question is 
a flat-girder bridge of iron, divided into three 
spans by two massive stone piers, at equal dis- 


tances in the stream; and each span is formed | ‘. 
| over it,—probably 30 loaded waggons of seven 


of three lengths of east-iron beams or girders, 
joined together by bolts, with a semi-circular 
iron cap over pie joint, and the beams being 
further trussed on the sides by tension or sus- 
pension rods, consisting of a number of parallel 
wrought iron plates. The beams or girders 
are, in the rib, of two-inch metal ; in the flange, 
2} inches. Each beam is about thirty feet in 
length, and weighs probably thirty tons. Like 
the Menai suspension bridge, this one has, or 
rather bad, two roadways, the one ased for the 
up trains, and the other for the down trains; 
and each roadway was carried over the river on 
two parallel lengths of the beams we have been 
describing. According to our informant, the 
roadway and rails used for the trains from 
Ruabon, &c., ta Chester is still entire and un- 
injured ; that used for trains from Chester to 
Ruabon, is uninjured for two-thirds of its 
length (viz., the two spans nearest Chester), 
and for the remaining third, only one of the 


two parallel beams supporting that roadway | 
(viz., the outside one next the Roodee) has | 


given way, the other remaining apparently 
uninjured. The length of beam between the 
abutment and the next pier (95 feet span) has 





—— 


; 


} 


three joints in it, and each joint is secured in | 
| exist om various railways—one, we believe, the 


various ways, viz., by bolts, legs anderneath 
it, with clips, &e. 

The entire length of the bridge is 300 feet ; 
the length of the fallen compartment is 100 
feet, its width, 10 feet; and the height above 
the river at high water is 22 feet. 

Althoagh only one girder broke, the weight 
of the carriages bore down the rails and the 
horizontal beams, which with the girder, now 
broken into several pieces, fell into the river. 
It also tore with it a portion of the stone- 
work in whieh it was fixed on the Welsh side 
of the river. 

The bridge and river presented a singular 
spectacle after the accident. The whole of 
the easterly roadway between the south abat- 
ment and the next pier had fallen, that portion 
of the beam next the pier resting its upper 





| was replaced by a new one.” 


part against the pier, the lower part in the | 
river; and the opper coarse of masonry of | 


both pier and abatment had heen carried down 
by the beam in its fall. 


The three carriages | 


and the van were lying, much smashed, in the | ' 
| done to the structure, will be 2,0002. at least. 


river; and the south bank was covered with 
fragments of the roadway. 


We find the following particulars in the | 
| coroner gave notice that he should require the 


Manchester Guardian ;—“ Upon examining 
the beam as it lay in the river, we could per- 
ceive two fractures in it,—one of which, in 


the middie length, had to all appearance been | 


the result of the fall, and not anterior to it. 
The other, doubtless the immediate cause of 
this frightful accident, was from 17 to 20 feet 
distant from the south pier of the bridge; 
and, as the engine-driver said he felt the giving 
way beneath him, allowing for the length of 
the tender, there can be no doubt that this was 
the fracture which caused the calamity. The 
fracture was directly across the beam, from its 
upper to its lower flange ; and connected w ith 
this was another fracture, runing in a line 
nearly parallel to the bottom flange for about 


four feet, and then curving across to the upper | 


flange for a length of four feet more. 
however, might have been caused by the fall, 


This, | 


the flat side of the beam striking against the | 


rock or other hard substance. 
tension rods, so far as we could see them, ap- 
peared to be entire. 
is got out of the water, which in part con- 
ceals it, it is impossible to say what may have 
been the cause of its fracture. 

any flaw or defect in the metal. In one ac- 
count we have seen, the accident, it is sng- 
gested, may have arisen either from the piers 


not being sufficiently consolidated, or the stone | 


defective, or the iron bearings becoming 
warped by some heavy trains of iron 


The trusses or | 


Untii this massive girder | 
By | 


| unstable foundation. So far as we could judge, 


and in the opinion of those more competent to 
judge than ourselves, none of these appeared 
likely to be the real cause of the accident. 
The piers are quite firm and still standing, and 
jast so much of the masonry has gone as the 
beam would be certain to drag downwards with 
it; and as to heavy trains of iron from Raa- 
bon, we learn that there had been nothing of 
the kind—no waggon bringing more than four 
or five tons of iron. Indeed, the bridge was 
most severely tested before it was opened to 
the public, by trains of ballast waggons passing 


tons each, or 210 tons altogether over the 
whole structure. There is not the slightest 
appearance of the foundations having ‘ settled’ 
in such a manner as to endanger the structure, 


| and it being only one beam that has given way 


just one-sixth part of the girders of the 
bridge—the inquiry seems considerably nar- 
rowed. It is said that there was considerable 
vibration experienced in passing over the 
bridge, and it has been suggested that, as the 
beams or girders, &c., are of cast-iron, and the 
trusses or tension rods and the elips at the 
joints of wrought-iron, there may have been 
unegual expansion of the two forms of metal 
during the late two or three days of hot 


| weather, tending to throw all the resistance 


upon the cast-iron beams. But a more pro- 
bable cause seems to be that the frusses have 
exerted a straining force upon the beam; and 
we believe there is at least one instance in 
which these trasses or tension rods have been 
pronounced injarious rather than beneficial to 
a flat-beam or girder bridge. We trust the 
inquiry into the cause by more than one 
scientific man will throw some light wpon this 
subject, as bridges on the same principle now 


first of the kind, on Newcastle and Dar- 





lingtow line, one of the oldest im the kingdom, | 


and we know that they are intended to be ex- 
tensively ased oa other lines now im progress 
of construction.” 

“ The Dee Railway bridge was erected by 
Mr. Betts, who contracted for its construc- 
tion; bat we have not heard who sapplied the 
irom castings, &e. It appears that the bridge 
was epened on the Ist o 
a singte line ; and about two months ago one 
of the girders on the same side of the bridge, 
but in the centre span, was observed to have a 
crack in it. The westerly roadway being 
finished by that time, that line of rails was 
alone used for a time, and the cracked beam 


A FRAGMENT ON THE ORNAMENTAL 
IN ARCHITECTURE. 
(TRANSLATED FROM WINCKLEMAN’'S TREATISE on 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE.) 

Tue essential in architecture was followed 
by the ornamental, of which I shall speak in 
this chapter; first making some general 
observations, and then entering more into 
detail. 

A building without ornament is like health 
in poverty, which none consider sufficient by 
itself, as Aristotle says; and uniformity or 
monotony can —in architectare, like in the 
style of writing and other art-works—become 
blameable. Ornament has its causation in 
variety ; ti composition as well as in arch itec- 


ture, it serves the mind and eye as a means of 


diversification, and if in architeetare ornament 
is coupled with simplicity, beauty arises: be- 
canse tad thing is pr oa beauteous, if it is 
what it ought to be! Ornaments of a building, 
therefore, ought to be appropriate as wel! to 
their general as essential aim ; im relation to the 
former, they are to appear as secessories : in 
relation to the latter, not to imterfere with the 
nature of the locality, and its nearer adapta- 


| tion. They are to be considered like vestments, 


which serve to cover nudity; and, therefore, 
the hager a building is im its plan, the less or- 
nament is required: like a precious stone, 
which is merely to be encireled by a golden 
thread, that it may shine forth im its full 
lustre. 

Ornaments were as rare on ancient 
buildings as they are on statues, bat the 
members on which those orsaments were 
placed afterwards were either straight, or but 
little concave or convex. Not long before the 
times of Augustus (under the consalate of 
Dotabetia), an arch was erected on the Claudian 

act on Mount Celius in Rome, on 
which the projecting beam, or cornice of Tra- 
vertino, € js above the inscription odfiguely, 
still in @ straight line, which silliness would 
not have happened at a subsequent period. 

When, however, variety was sought for in 
architecture, which arises from depressions or 
elevations, or by concave or convex lines, the 


| straight members and orders were broken 


November, 1846, as | 


through, and by this some variety was achieved. 


| This variety, however, whieh was imparted to 
| every order of architecture in a different way, 


was, properly speaking, not considered as an 
ornament, which, in fact, was so little sought 


| for by the ancients, that the word for it was 
| oly ased by the Romans for ornament in 


It is estimated | 


that the loss sustained by the Shrewsbury and | 


Chester Railway Company, by the damage 
done to the carriages and tender, will be about 
2,000/., and that sustained by the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway Company, by the damage 


On Tuesday, the inquest on the sufferers 
was opened, but no evidence was taken. The 


attendance of Mr. Stephenson, the engineer ; 
Mr. Betts, the contractor; and Mr. Lee, the 
resident engineer. He also advised the jury 
to appoint an engineer, unconnected with any 
railway, to inguire rigorously into the cause 
of the failure; and Mr. Yarrow, who was 
present, was accordingly appointed for that 
purpose. 





{estTorRATION oF Hererorp CATHEDRAL. 
—Mr. R. B. Phillips, of Longworth, has issued 
a jetter to the landowners of the diocese of 


| it went on increasing. 


Hereford, urging them, in strong terms, to | 


make further efforts for the completion of the | ; . 
| that immense piece of a marble architrave in 


works. It is written in a praise- worthy spirit, 
and can scarcely fail to have the effect intended. 


Mr. Phillips draws a striking parallel between | 


the sums subscribed by the Herefordshire 
gentlemen for the restoration of the eathedral, 
and the amounts against the names of these 
same gentlemen in certain railway subscrip- 


| tion lists. 


So far as it j 
could be seen, it did not appear to be from | 


Screw-Pite-Patrent 


Extrenston.—The | 


Privy Council have granted Mr. Alexander | 
Mitchell an extension for fourteen years of | 
his patent for serew piles, on which to erect | 


light houses, beacons, &c., 
it is one which would not be expected to come 


on the ground that | 


dress. Because, as genuine good taste was 
failing, and appearance was rred to reality, 
ornaments were no more considered as acces- 
sories, but the spaces, which had hitherto 
remained empty, were filled with them. I hence 


| arose the Attleness in architecture ; because, if 


every part is little, the whole is little too, as 
Aristotle said. Architecture underwent the 
same changes as the old tongues; they became 


| richer as they declined from their beauty, which 


can be proved as well of Greeks as Romans; 
and as arehitects could either not reach 
the beauty of their predecessors, or not sur- 
pass it, they endeavoured to appear at least 
richer. 

The superabundance of ornament began pro- 
bably under Nero; beeanse in the times of 
Titus, this fashion was prevalent, as we see 
in his arch ; and under the following emperors 
W hat architecture had 
become in the reign of Aurilianas, the palaces 
and temples of Palmyra shew ; because all 
that remains of them was probably built 
shortly before or in his times, as all these 
buildings exhibit the same style. Whether 


the gardens of the palace of Colonna be of a 
temple of the sun built under that emperor, 
eannot be decided. 

The architraves of doors and windows were 
formed as of wreaths of flowers and foliage, as 
it appears in the temple of Baalbec, and many 
such doors are also to beseen in Rome, The 
columns were not exempt from this encroach- 
ment; the whole base with its members was 
surmounted with wreaths, as are those under 
the porphyry columns on the so-called Bat- 
tisterio Constantini at Rome, and another base 


| of uncommon size ia the church of St. Paul, 


; 
into general use for some years, and which, | 


consequently, will not till then remunerate 
the inventor even at the most moderate rate. 


near Rome, which is seven palms in diame- 
ter. Similarly carved were those discovered in 
our times on the Palatine hill. 
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REPORTERS’ GALLERY, IN THE HOUSE 


OF LORDS, 
Tue accompanying engraving represents the 
reporters’ gallery, at the bar end of the new 
}H yuse of Lords 


are the 


Behind the middle curtain 
brass gates, of 
representation some time since, leading into 
the pe ers’ lobby ‘ 

This gallery, like the rest of the wood- 
work, is wholly’carved in oak. It shews, more 
] than our previous illustrations, the 
etails of the coved soffit of the gallery which 

und the house, already described by 
us as being blazoned with the arms of the 
Chancellors. Behind the reporters’ gallery is 
seen the strangers’ gallery. Space occurs here 
for three frescoes, 

In continuation of on r series we shall 
spe r dily give the Victoria lobby, and probably 
some external views, when we shall continue 


our observations on the stracture generally.* 


“ pport tet " 


a : r of the black r 


which we gave a| 


A LOST CITY. 

At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
some time since, Sir Henry Ellis brought 
under notice an account of a lost city, near the 
coast of Pomerania, said to have been over- 
whelmed by the sea in the eleventh century. 

These ruins lie between the Danish island 
of Bornholm and the Island of Rugen, oppo- 
site to Swedish Pomerania. It seems that the 
streets have been laid out, like Bablyon, at 
right angles. According to Lubeccius, alder- 
man of Triptow, this ruined city, situate on 
level ground, was visited by travellers with 
attention about the year 1564; among other 
visitors was the then Duke of Brunswick, and 
his chaplain. A vessel had come from Goth- 
land, and took away all the marble and metal 
then to be found. Among other things were 
a pair of very 'arge city-gates, made of metal, 
concerning which there existed a popular song. 
President Keffenbrink tells us, that on the 
\4th of August, 1771, two Datch vessels were 
shipwrecked on the ruins of this city. There 
were then standing several pillars of white 
marble, or alabaster. The Counsellor M. 


Jordan went thither with Commodore Baarts 
from Swinnemund, who endeavoured to save 
the vessels; 23 the weather was fine, all the 


company went on board and inspected the 
pillars, one of which by the shock was brought 
from its vertical position. Some old men de- 
clared, that they had formerly seen these white 
pillars above water. A certain master of a 
vessel at Swinnemund said that, eleven years 
before that time, an English ship was lost on 
the ruins of Vineta, and on that occasion he 
went thither to assist the vessel in distress. He 
said he had discerned two walls of brick, which 
he supposed were about four feet thick, and 
60 or 70 feet distant from each other, but only 
some parts of them reached so high as the 
water’s edge. 

Sir Henry adds, that the oldest map on 
which he has as yet found the site of Wineta 
or Vineta laid down, is that in C. de Jode’s 
“Speculum Orbis Terrarum,” 1593; and in 
1650, it was described as Wineta emporium 
olim celeberrimum aquarum estu absorptum. 
In Zedler’s great Lexicon, 1748, there is a ful! 
account of this “* principal and most ancient 
town.” Its origin is derived from the Pheeni- 
cians, and it appears to have attained to great 
wealth and importance in 470; but intestine 
broils induced them to cali in the Swedes and 
Danes, who are stated to have ruined this fine 
city about a.p, 796, or thereabouts, 
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GATE TO KEEP OUT CATTLE. 
omens 

Sir,—Although I do not know whether the 
subject of the inclosed sketch is within the 
scope of your most useful and excellent publi- 
cation, I venture to send it you, thinking that 
it may be novel to many, if not to most, of 
your readers. 

In the summer of 1845, during a short visit 
to Ireland, I saw in the grounds of a friend at 
Bray, near Dublin, a gate, which so pleased, 
and I may say amused me, from the quaintness 
of its construction, that I made a sketch of it; 
and on my return home | had a gate made on 
a similar construction, leading into a shrubbery 
walk I was then forming here, where it has 
excited some wonder and admiration, and goes 
by the name of the Irish gate, although I have 
since heard that there are similar gates in some 
parts of England, 

The drawing represents the gate when open, 
the rails moving in grooves cut through the 
posts upon pivots in one of them, and their ends 
being fixed in a third, which is divided be- 
tween each rail by a chevron, cut so that each 
piece fits on to that belowit. To pass through 
the gate, the hand being placed on the upper 
rail, presses it with the lower rails down, when 
the gate assumes the form shewn in the 
drawing, which is easily stepped over, the 
pressure being withdrawn, the parts of the 
third post, being formed of oak or some heavy 
wood, fall into each other, and the gate is self 
closed against cattle, which of course is its 
principal use, as in some respects it is less 
useful than a common gate, because it does 
not admit the passage of a barrow, or any 
thing that cannot be lifted over the rails when 
lowered. 

If any of your readers should be induced 
to have one of these gates constructed, I should 
recommend the cuts in the third post, to be 
made upwards, as in the drawing, instead of 
downwards, or valley shaped, as my gate is, to 
avoid the lodgment of water; and from side to 
side, instead of from front to back, which will 
give greater firmness, and prevent a degree of 
oscillation, to which my gate is subject. 

J remain, Sir, &e., Gro. R. Corner. 

Eltham, Kent. 





ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE 
IN PARIS. 

M. Carnvat, architect, author of a fine work 
upon the Hotel de Ville of Paris, has received 
the riband of the Legion of Honour.——M. 
Victor Baltard, late a pensionnaire of the 
French Academy at Rome, is about to publish 
a fine work under the title of “ La Villa Médicis 
a& Rome.” It will consist of six parts, of large 
size, each containing three or four plates, and 
one or two leaves of text.——-The chapel of 
the Virgin, in the church of St. Germain 
l’ Auxerrois, has been cleared of the scaffold- 
ings erected for the construction of the altar, 
and the execution of paintings in freseo and 
encaustic, by M. Amaury Dewal. The altar 
and the parts adjacent, ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and wholly painted, were executed 
from the designs of M. Lassus, architect, who 
was charged with the direction of the work by 
the Minister of the Interior. The statue of the 
Virgin is a piece of sculpture belonging to the 
fourteenth century, which was brought here 
from Champagne.—— The principal architec- 
tural works, in the present Exposition at the 
Louvre, appear to relate to the restoration of 
ancient buildings. ——For this purpose, and the 
maintenance of the cathedrals and churches, 
repairs of royal palaces, &c., according to the 
Moniteur des Architectes, fifteen millions of 
francs will be asked for by the Government! 
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sorted to? and suggests, justly, that statues of | detriment of common decency and morality ; 
Ducerceau, Philibert Delorme, Jean Goujon, | that the houses in such places are a disgrace 
and Perrault, might have been substituted in | to the sanitary supervision of the city of 
that locality with advantage. Paris is losing | London; that the operation of the window- 
its venerable and pleasant air of antiquity ; old | tax is seriously injurious to the poor; that all 
houses are being pulled down, new streets are | the remonstrances of previous inquests have 
being formed, and great improvements are | been neglected; that there is no proper au- 
everywhere being effected, at the expense of | thority or board which understands the subject 
picturesque appearance and pleasant associa- | in its magnitude to be found in the city; that 





| tions. It would be a departure from our duty | in several places the cesspools overflow the 


to deplore this, but we cannot yield without a| cellars; that in some cellars under the privies 
sigh, the few remnants of former days which | eight people lodged in a space twelve feet 
Time has left us. | square; and that cow-sheds, slaughter-houses, 
| and knackers’ yards are suffered to exist in the 
ee eee | midst of a crowded population. The gentle- 
| men of the inquest, after enumerating other 
| horrors, and showing that the wretched habita- 
; | tions are ful] of plague-vapours, express their 

Dr. Lyncu and some of the inhabitants of | fear that if sultry weather supervene, fever 
Farringdon Without waited on tbe Lord | will make awful ravages amongst the poor. 





SANITARY STATE OF LONDON. 





| Mayor last Tuesday, to urge the immediate | They find that every steamer which arrives 


| adoption of sanitary measures. In the course | from Ireland imports immense numbers of the 


of his address the doctor said :— Of all the | poor Irish direct from Cork, where malignant 
thirty-six metropolitan districts, the ward of | typhus and dysentery abound, and are carrying 
Farringdon Without is perhaps the worst, as | off all classes of the community. ‘ 

to its narrow localities. The houses are built! After showing the effect of scarcity of pro- 
back to back, and admit no ventilation. The | visions in lowering the system and predisposing 


| privies are situate under the staircases, and | it for disease, the speaker urged the mayor to 


communicate with cesspools of the most hor- assist them in procuring a constant supply of 


| rible description, which poison the air and | water, and the immediate cleansing of such 


pollute the dwellings of the poor. In such | places ; and entreated his lordship to name an 
places where there are sewers, they become the | early day for the consideration of the subject 


| source of disease, in consequence of the want | of the publie health, included in the memorial 
of traps and an adequate supply of water to | of the ward, urging the corporation to adopt 


cleanse and to facilitate the escape of pestife- | sanitary measures for the benefit of the poor. 
rous gases from the decomposition of animal | They suggested the propriety of calling a 
and vegetable matter. In Crown-court, with- | common council as soon as possible to apply 


| in a few yards of Fleet-street, the cellars of the | to parliament for a short bill empowering the 


For a long time it has been thought, that | 


an architect who had superintended any build- | 


ing whatever was responsible personally, or 
conjointly with the contractor, for defects in it 
which might become apparent in construction 
or otherwise; but the Cour de Cassation has 
recently decided to the contrary, and hence- 


forth architects in France will be freed from a | 
responsibility which has in some cases been of | 


serious consequence to them.—— M. Visconti 


will probably be the architeet employed in the | , 
| disease would be removed. The inquest of | the common sewers. For the purpose of giv- 





reconstruction of the Bibliotheque Royale. 
Four statues in stone, of large size, executed 
by M. Petitot, have been placed on the bridge 
of the Saints-Péres. They represent the city 
of Paris, the Seine, Industry, and Abundance. 
Our authority inquires, why allegory was re- 


Que eepEeenemeseneneem 


houses are in a most revolting condition, from | city authorities to enforce the abolition of 
the overflowing of cesspools and the accumula- | cesspools and similar nuisances, which are 
tion of impurities of every description. In | of mortal injury to the community, to compel 
some instances we found that the dust-con- | landlords to trap and open the drains of every 
tractors had not removed the offal from one to | house into the sewer, and to appoint an in- 
nine months, and that they refused to perform | spector who should take care that this law was 
that duty unless they received a gratuity. We enforced. 

found the poor inhabitants sensible of the in- After statements by Mr. Alderman Hughes 
jury which such abomination inflicted, and | and others, bearing testimony to the facilities 
heard them complain of the inadequate supply | afforded by the Commissioners of Sewers, 

of water, which visited them for no more than| The Lord Mayor said he certainly thought 
one hour three times a week, and which their | the public were greatly indebted to the gentle- 
poverty prevented them from keeping vessels | men who had brought so important a subject 
to save. They complained, too, of the | before him, and he assured them that so far as 
quality of the water, confined as it was he could render any service to the cause, he 
in heated rooms and absorbing the animal ex- | should be completely at their command. He 
halations and foul air. We found that the | was glad to find that justice was so willingly 
drains run under a stack of houses, instead of | yielded to the Commissioners of Sewers. He 
into the main sewer, and there is at present | knew how warm they were in the just cause of 
no power to compel the landlords to open | sanitary regulation; but they could not, he 
these drains direct to the sewer, by which | declared, do what was necessary by compelling 
arrangement an essential cause of malaria and | landlords to make drains from their houses to 


St. Sepulchre beg to state that the courts | ing to the deputation an opportunity of ac- 
around Smithfield and the Old Bailey are | complishing the object, he should appoint 
undrained; that in several of the courts there | Monday next for holding a court for the dis- 
is but one privy, to which the inhabitants of | cussion of the merits of the petition of the 
both sexes and all ages resort, to the great ward. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue railway calls at present average about 
one million sterling a week. New calls and 
loans to the amount of 124,675,655/. were au- 
thorized by the Acts passed during the last 
two sessions. Of this sum 28,320,0202, have 


been already raised, leaving 96,855,635/. yet | 


to be called up in order to complete the lines 
granted in 1845 and 1846. By the bills of the 
present session, moreover, capital to the ex- 


tent of 47,486,674L is proposed to be raised,— | 
31,141,674. for extensions and other improve- | 
ments of lires already opened, and 16,325 ,000/. 


for lines not yet opened. The calls for May, 
it is calculated, will not fall short of 3,000,000/. 
-——— During the present session, too, the mere 
expenses for bills in Parliament have been es- 
timated at half a million sterling, and during the 
two last sessions at $,000,000/. sterling! 
We should like to bave a return of the expenses, 
or the dead less voth of money and time, in- 
curred in futile attempts to save both, by that 
obstinate persistance in hasty and insufficient 
construction—if such it ean properly be called 
—which is almost every day exposing engineers 
or architects, builders or contractors, compa- 
nies, and the art and science of construction in 
general in this country, to shame and degrada- 
tion—and which no ridicule, exposure, or 
reproach appears to check or to diminish. 
Certainly, so far from shewing any thing like 





a saving of either time or money, such a return | 


would only prove the decided loss of both, as 
well as of national and individual reputation, 
In order, it is said, to save the expense 


and time necessary in the erection of support- 





ing centres, as usual, in the construction of a | 


bridge ‘ of considerable span’ at Dudley, on 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 


line, near to the Dudley tunnel, the brickwork 


of the arch was completed, as is sometimes 


done in arches of small span, before the earth 
was excavated; and the consequence has | 


been, that no sooner was the excava- 
tion from beneath the arch begun than the de- 
struction of the arch itself commenced; and 
notwithstanding the stoppage of the excava- 
tion, and the proppage of the work, so 
soon as this ‘ unexpected event’ took place, 
the weight of ‘some boys’ seems to have been 
all that was necessary to its consumma- 
tion: the brickwork gave way under 
them, and they were scarcely warned 
off the premises when five yards in length of 
the middle of the arch, and about two yards in 
depth, fell in with a sudden crash. ‘ Props and 
supporters ’ were then multiplied ‘in all direc- 
tions’ for the protection of what remained; 
but the bridge, to be considered safe, will re- 
quire, itis thought, to be entirely rebuilt, and 
at all events many say it will take at least 
1,000/. to repair it (over and above the expense 
of all the props and supports, of course, which 
ought to have been applied in the form of 
centering in the outset). The expense, it is 
stated, ‘will fall upon the company, in con- 
sequence of the work having been duly certi- 
fied as complete.’ And this reminds us, by 
the way, of another of the latest batch of botch- 
work catastrophes, namely, that on the Water- 
ford and Kilkenny line, in which, while Mr. 
James Walker, the Government engineer, was 
in the act, it seems, of commenting most favour- 
ably on the ‘ substantial character of the works,’ 
one of the ‘largest viaducts on the line,’ 
unable to stand any longer in the face of such 
misrepresentation, was itself in the very act of 
tumbling to pieces, maiming or killing fourteen 
or fifteen individuals in itsown downfall. A con- 
siderable portion of this structure was of brick, 
although in a locality abounding in the finest 
mountain limestone. A melancholy reali- 
zation of Elihu Burritt’s romantic incident, 
which ail but happened in America, has just 
oceurred in our own country, by the plunging 
of a whole train through a ‘noble stracture’ 
into the river beneath: but this is too 
serious a matter for a mere jotting.—— 
A wooden-bridge near Hanwell, on the 
Great Western, burst suddenly out in flames 
the other day, and was considerably injured, 
the heat being so intense, that eight out of ten 
iron girders that were supported by cast-iron 
columns on which the timber was laid snapped 
asunder during their expansion. The origin 
of the fire is still a mystery, although the offi- 
cials still attribute it to the fall of a piece of 
barning coke from an engine. Perhaps the 








only wonder is, so few accidents of a like 
nature happen on wooden railway works. 





| The bricklayers at work under Messrs. T. and 

S. Walton, at the new station on the Trent 

Valley line, at Tamworth, struck work on 
| Monday week for an advance of wages from 
4s. to 4s. 6d. a day, on account of the con- 
tinuance of the famine prices of pro- 
visions, as we presume. Messrs. W alton 
'summoned nine of them for neglect of 
weekly service, and the magistrates, instead 
_ of imprisonment, decided that they should 
| forfeit the wages due to them for a day 
and a quarter's work, and pay all expenses. 
At Derby, the joiners employed by Messrs. 
Smith and Dagley, rail earriage builders, 
have struck work for an advanee of 2s. a week, 
paid by all joinery establishments in Derby not 
in the same line of trade.——The Electro 
Telegraphic Company, says the Manchester 
Advertiser, intend immediately to commence 
| laying their wires from the Victoria station to 
the Exchange. A ramonr is prevalent, says 
the Neweastle Guardian, that the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the high level 
bridge across the Tyne, at Neweastle, is to 








Earl of Zetland, as Grand Master of the F ree- 
masons. At Carlisle, where the Caledonian 
line starts northward, workmen are busy near 








Caledonian, the Newcastle, the Lancaster, and 
the Maryport lines converge. A great num- 
ber of men are busy in forming the ‘ stu- 
pendous’ bridge of stone across the Eden. 
To prevent inundations, the contractors have, 
as it were, indented palisades, or dry bridges, 
into the mound at three different places, 
through which the waters will disperse. 
| Crossing the river, upwards of a hundred 
| labourers, for the length of a mile, are en- 
gaged in bringing this part to the required 


| level. 
Blackrigg, three or four stone bridges over the 
line on public roads are completed, and in use. 
| Blackrigg moss embankment is formed partly 
of a soft, light peat-like earth, taken from the 
bog, and partly of sand brought from a dis- 
tance, which have been mixed together, the 
latter by itself, floating on the light stratum 
beneath, and forming the upper stratam in 
which the sleepers are embedded. Tempo- 
rary rails have only as yet been laid over it, 
but it may soon be made ready to receive them 
permanently, unless, indeed, it disappear,— 
rails and all,—as so many others have done, 
the only surety against such a mishap probably 
being the light and boggy texture of the 
turf or peaty-earth on which the sand 
and rails are floated. After passing Gretna, 
the line for about a mile in extent is 
carried over an embankment. On Colonel 
Graham’s property there is a difficult and ex- 
tensive cutting, at which a great number of 
men have been engaged for the last twelve 
months, the earth being conveyed to fill upa 
deep hollow at ashort distance. From Lang- 
holm to Ecclefechan no labourers are now at 
work, operations in this quarter having been 
nearly completed; while on to Beattock the 
line is in a very forward state. At this place 
the station-house is rising high above its foun- 
dations, and onwards to Harthope all the 
mason work is entirely finished. Mr. S.B. 
Rogers, of Nantyglo, has published a pamphlet 
on the practicability of constructing 10,000 
miles of railway through Europe and Asia, 
and thus connecting London and Paris with 
Canton and our East Indian possessions, and 
all the great cities and provinces on its route. 
The route proposed is by Paris, Munich, 
Vienna, Belgrade, and Constantinople; thence 
through Syria, Persia, Beeloochistan, and 
Scinde, to Oodipoor, Calcutta, through the 
Birman Empire, and the north part of Cochin 
China, to Canton. The new railway bridge 
over the Susquehanna, at Harrisbarg, United 








23 arches, averaging 173 feet each, and two 
arched viaducts, one 53 feet, the other 84 feet 
long. The entire cost is said to be short of 
100,000 dollars. 





Tur Dustman Intrerest.— Lord Mor- 
peth’s Billfor putting down typbus, and carrying 
off dirt, is meeting with the violent opposition 
of the City Corporation and the Marylebone 
vestry. We propose that the friends and op- 
| ponents of this measure be in future known as 
| the “ Health of Towns Party,” and the “ Filth 
| of Towns Party.”—Man in the Moon. 
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the jail, founding the terminus, in which the | 


Between the bridge at Eden and | 








BLASTING WITH GUN-COTTON. 

Ix reply to a correspondent who asks for 
some hints as to blasting with gun-cotton, 
we quote the result of some experiments made 
with it on the works of the Stour Valley Rail- 
way. The first experiment took place at 
Bingley Park, in a heading about forty feet 
from the surface. The rock here is merely 
compacted sand, difficult to exeavate, but from 
its semifriable character not favourable to the 
action of the explosive cotton. To test the 
comparative powers of cotton and powder, 
shot-holes were formed in opposite headings, 
as nearly as possible alike in their depth and 
situation. 
gunpowder, weighing 50 oz., was placed, and 
in the other 8 oz. of cotton, being nearly in 
proportion of 6 to 1, The cotton is inclosed 
in a pasteboard case, and in appearance very 
much resembles a large rocket, the fuse being 
introduced at one end. The arrangements 
having been completed, the cotton was fired, 
and a sharp report, accompanied by no per- 
ceptible vibration, and no smoke excepting 
that from the fase, immediately followed. 
The powder caused the usual amount of noise, 
smoke,and vibration. On examining the rock, 
it was found that the powder had dislodged 
a greater quantity of sand. <A second and 
third experiment were made, at an open cut- 
ting in Swallow Street, where the results were 
more aceurately and more successfully tested. 
The soil was of the same character, though 
less compact. Into holes 5 feet 3 inches deep, 
charges of 50 oz. of powder to 10 oz. of cotton, 
being in the proportion of 5 to 1, were placed. 
In the case of the cotton, the rock was heaved 
at once from its bed almost in one compact 
mass, while the powder seemed to shake and 
loosen the soil so far as its action extended. 
This experiment was also considered to be in 
favour of the powder in its application to this 
description of blasting ; as, although the cotton 
upheaved an immense mass, it was not broken 
up into conveniently removable portions like 
those dislodged by the powder, In the third 
experiment, also in the open cutting, charges 
of 62 oz. of powder and 15 of cotton, being a 
little more than a proportion of 4 to 1, were 
used. Here the advantages were decidedly in 
favour of the cotton. ‘The fourth and last 
experiment was tried in the tunnel under 
Broad-street, with charges of 624 oz. of powder 
to 13 oz. of cotton; the latter being placed 
in the hole loose. The greater depth of the 
hole in which the powder was placed was in 
favour of the powder, and the results were 
against the cotton. It appears, therefore, from 
these experiments, say the local papers, that 
used in the proportion of 4 to 1, the cotton is 
a more powerful and efficient explosive agent 
than powder, and its noise and vibration is in 
the inverse ratio to its dislodging power ; while 
in badly ventilated mines, and in railway exca 
vations, during certain states of the atmosphere, 
its freedom from smoke is a strong recom- 
mendation. 





COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR A PAIR 
OF COTTAGES, 

In the above competition, advertised for 
some time since in lue Buitiper, the success- 
ful competitors, out of nearly 200 designs sub- 
mitted (alack, alack!), were—Ilst, Mr. H. W. 
Bargess, of Reading; 2nd, Mr. J. A. Rob- 
son, of London; and 3rd, Mr. C. A. Gould, 
of London. 

A country correspondent complains that the 
parties advertising for these designs have not 
returned his plans, although he simply asked 
them to send the drawings to the nearest coach- 
office. He must request some friend to call 


| for them. Architects are sufficiently honoured 


é ; || if gentlemen wanting plans will ev ook at 
States, is about 4,000 feet long, and consists of | 4 pF vosenolh wapel 


the result of their labour. They must be very 
unreasonable to expect to have them returned. 





Tue Amenpepn Buitpincs Act.— Sir: 
According to my interpretation of the new 
Act, the supposed consent of about 650 mem- 
bers of Parliament is necessary to pass an 
Act of Parliament, called a Buildings Act ; and 
when so passed, a council of two or three 
are empowered to upset it at discretion. It 
is only in Tae Buitper that the Trade can 
watch these blunderings, and through your 
columns may hope to check them.— Y ours, &c. 

May 25, 1347. Vie. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 
Str,—I beg to lay before you an idea that 
has arisen in my mind for making the fees 
charged for alterations to buildings more con- 
sistent with the amount of work done. The 
idea arose in my mind from the frequent com- 
plaints made by builders of the inconsistency, 
and, too frequently, the exorbitance of the 
fees they are charged by district surveyors 
for alterations. How often do we hear 
builders complain of being charged a fee of 
thirty shillings for merely raising the chimney 
of a second-rate building ? yet, by referring to 
the Act, you will find that the district sur- 
veyor charging such a sum made a legal 
claim; though, had the same amount of work 
been done to a fourth-rate building, not- 
withstanding his trouble would have been 
equally as great, he could only have claimed 
ten shillings. 1 will not say that it is the prac- 
tice of every district surveyor to charge the full 
fees in all cases, yet, unfortunately, there are 
some who, carrying out the letter more than 
the spirit of the law, do so; whilst, however, 
the above inconsistency exists, nothing further 
is wanted to prove to your readers the neces- 
sity of a change. 

Il would have time the means of regulating 
the fees charged for alterations. Nothing, in 
my opinion, could be a surer index of the 
amount of work done than the time spent in 
doing it. 
the fee for alterations to a building of any rate 
that were completed within seven days from 


the commencement of the work (which should | 


be, as now, two days after the date of the no- 
tice), ten shillings. Thus, for many small 





position of the buffers, and so prevent the 
| atmosphere from acting on the ends of the 


| 


| carriage. 
: | out the principle of diminishing the atmos- 
Under this plan, then, I would have | 


jobs, such as the raising a chimney shaft, the | 


restripping and retiling part of a roof, which 
scarcely ever take more than seven days in 
performing, a fee of ten shillings could only be 
charged; but which would, at the same time, 
amply compensate the district surveyor for the 
one survey Only he would, most likely, find it 
necessary to make in this instance. For an 
alteration that took more than seven days, 
but not more than fourteen, a fee of a guinea. 
Under this head, the fixing of new shop fronts, 
and such like works, would come; for which 
a fee of a guinea is moderate and reasonable. 
For an alteration that took more than four- 
teen days, but not more than twenty-one, a fee 
of one pound ten shillings. Additions to 
buildings, such as wash-houses, and rooms 
made for increased accommodation, could be 
erected in this time, at least so far asthe Act 
is concerned, and for which a fee of thirty 
shilling would be likewise moderate. Lastly, 
for an alteration that was not completed within 
twenty-one days, a fee of two guineas. There 
should be, in my opinion, no higher fee for 
alterations than two guineas. The above table 
only applies to alterations made to one build- 
ing ; when alterations were made to more than 
one building, it should be legal to charge for 
the alterations made to each building accord- 
ing to the above ratio. I am, Sir, &c. 


May 18, 1847. L. H. I. 





MEANS OF LESSENING ATMOSPHERIC 
RESISTANCE TO RAILWAY TRAINS, 


High Holborn,* Mr. H. Bessemer pro- 
poses, instead of increasing the size, power, 
and consequent expense of railway engines, to 
diminish the resistance they have to overcome, 
and thereby to reduce the power required to 
propel a given train much below the present 
standard of duty. 


direct experiments of persons of the highest 
authority, ‘a most indisputable confirmation of 


| organ, 
| ascertain from competent judges the present 


pressure on them will be most materially 
diminished ;’ he thus develops the means 
which he recommends for lessening that resist- 
ance. “In order to carry out practically the 
results of my experiments,” says he, “ 7 have | 
constructed a hood or covering of leather, | 
gutta percha, or any other like flexible and 
durable material, similar to the hood of a 
britska or hooded chaise. The frame of this 
hood is attached by hinges to the projecting 
head of the buffer, and properly strengthened 
from within by diagonal braces. The upper 
part may be moved up or down on carriage- 
head cranks, and with suitable springs, made 
to assume either an erect or a sloping position, 
so that when the carriages are not used, the 
head may be thrown back. But when several 
such carriages are required to form a train, 
they are first connected in the usual manner, 
and the carriage-hoods then thrown up. * * 
They thus come in contact with each other, 
and being attached to the buffers, they yield to 
any pressure of the carriages, while by means 
of the crank-bead levers and springs, they will 
reach and keep continually the spaces between 
the carriages closed, whatever may be the 





carriages. The train is at the same time pro- 
vided behind with a pointed or wedge-shaped 


* * 


In order still further to carry | 


pheric resistance, [ also cover with thin sheet | 
metal, or other suitable material, the entire 
under surface of the carriage frames, and thus 
prevent any obstruction from the transverse | 
portions of the framing, and various parts 
which project below the carriage.” 

Among the many advantages to be derived | 
from the adoption of this plan, he adds, “it 
may suffice to mention generally, that it will 
enable many engines to be brought into work | 
that are now out of use on account of deficiency | 
of power ; reduce the weight, size, and cost of | 
all new engines ; diminish the quantity of fuel | 
in proportion as the load is lessened; give | 
facilities of the most rapid transit ; and render | 
two engines for passenger trains wholly un- 
necessary.” 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 
Lorp Morperu is to lay the first stone of 
the Fishmongers’ and Poulterers’ Asylum at 
Woodgreen, Hornsey, about the middle of next 


month.——The first stone of a new church at 
Henley-upon-Thames was to be laid on Whit- | 
Tuesday.——T he spire of the new church at | 


Weston-super-Mare is now completed. The 
tower, including the spire, is 115 feet high. 
——The restoration of St. Nicholas’s Church, | 
Yarmouth, which was temporarily delayed, is 
to be forthwith resumed, an arrangement | 
having been made with the churchwardens | 


and the architect of the restoration com- | 
mittee. During the reparations a quantity | 


of stained glass was found on the recently- | 


discovered staircase at the north side of the 
It has been resolved forthwith to 





| state or stability of St. [homas’s Church, 


; restoration._——A new literary and scientific 


Newport, I. W., with reference to its proposed 


_ | institution has been established at Newport. | 
In a brochure just published by Weale, | 


——A college is to be built at Jersey. The | 
first subscription towards the end in view was | 


| the sum of 77/., which ought to be able to build 


a college of itself by this time, interest and 
compoand interest included, inasmuch as the 
subscription-list for this very college was headed 
first of all by a contribution to the amount now 


; i | stated from his Majesty Charles I. at the time 
Pointing out how we have obtained from the | 


the fact, that at the high rate of travelling now | 


common on all lines throughout the kingdom, 
by far the greater portion of the required 


when the pier was built at Jersey. A large | 
Roman Catholic temple is now being built at | 
Guernsey, with money supplied, it is said, by | 
France. The stones are imported from Caen, 





| but the Guernsey granite also figures in the 


power of an engine and its cost of working is | 


due to the resistance of the atmosphere ;’ and 
having, as he conceives, ‘ clearly demonstrated 
this much—that the resistance of the atmos- 
phere to railway trains is exerted on the ends 
of each of the carriages forming a train, and 
amountsin each case to four-tenths of the power 
exerted on the first, and also, that by filling the 
intermediate spaces between the carriages, this 






| drinking place for pleasure parties! Sic transit 


| pany have offered to supply all the gas to public 
| and private lamps at one uniform charge of 
* | 4s. 8d. per | ,000 feet, instead of at their present 





work, A lighthouse is forthwith to be | 
erected on the ‘ Bishop,’ a dangerous rock, | 
forming the most westerly of the Scilly Islands. | 
——The carpenters and masons in Taunton | 
have struck work for an advance of wages. 
The Beckford six-and-thirty thousand pounds 
tower at Bath is to be turned, by the ‘ beer- 
house keeper’ who has purchased it, into a tea- 





The Cheltenham Gas Com- | 





gloria mundi. 





| way Jottings. 


| plans having been approved of. 


seale of 3s. 6d. to the public and Gs. 6d. to the 
private consumer. ——Antiquaries are in- 
formed by advertisement in the Hereford Times 
that, in consequence of contemplated altera- 
tions, the upper portion of the east window in 
St. Peter’s Chureb, Hereford, containing 
several feet of very ancient painted glass, and 
to be seen in its present position only till 26th 
inst.,is to be sold._— T he streets of Worcester 
are said to be in a “ dangerous state of dark- 
ness from nightfall till dawn,” although the 
New Gas Company, in negotiating for the 
supply of the public lamps with the City Com- 
missioners, offered to “light up the streets 
during the whole year for the same sum per 
lamp which was charged by the Old Gas Com- 
pany for nine months only ;” an offer which 
the commissioners declined,—on what rational 
grounds we know not,—thus, however, taking 
on their own heads the responsibility of plung- 
ing the streets into a state which none, one 
would think, but thieves and other evil-doers can 
be benefited by,—unless, indeed, it be the Old 
Gas Company itself, who certainly also benefit 
thus by the darkness rather than the light. 
Stadley Castle, Warwickshire, is to be ‘ knocked 
down’ next month by auction, like the Beckford 
Tower, but not ‘to such base uses,’ let us hope. 
Complaints having been made respecting 








| the delay in the return of the subscriptions 


raised for the purpose of establishing public 
baths, says the Birmingham Gazette, or in their 
appropriation to the providing of places of 
recreation, we are requested to state that the 


| committee have not received the purchase- 


money from the town council, and that the 


| payment of this money is waiting only for the 


solicitors to complete the title and conveyance 
from Sir Thomas Gooch of the land in Kent- 


| street. It is understood that when this busi- 
| ness is brought to aclose, the town council will 


be prepared to carry on the work [which 
work ? } with vigour. A range of almshouses 
is now erecting near Lincoln Minster, at the 
expense of the Rev. Richard Waldo Sibthorp. 
Nearly eighty of the Lincoln bricklayers, 
who have been earning 4s. aday, have struck 
work for an advance of 6d. The quarrymen 











| at Quorndon and Mountsorrell, too, lately stood 


out for an advance, which they obtained in a 
few hours, as the granite trade is very brisk. 
Other strikes also are noticed in our Rail- 
The site of a new town hall 
for Loughborough is said to be fixed at the top 








| of the Market-place. The Nottingham Re- 
| view says this is too good to be true. 


The 
foundation stone of the new markets at Don- 
caster was to be laid on Whit- Monday, by Sir 
William B. Cooke, Bart., first mayor of the 
new municipal borough. It is expected 








| that the erection of a church at the Bank 


Top, Darlington, will soon be commenced, the 
A perma- 
nent theatre is to be erected at Gateshead, for 





| Mr. Thorne, by Mr. C. J. Pearson, builder. 


The Whittle Dean Water Company are 
hard at work in Gateshead, breaking up and 
replacing the pavement with creditable rapi- 
dity, so as to give very little interruption to the 
traffic. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests are about to repair the venerable abbey 
of Danfermline. 











THE HEALTH BILL. 


A petition from Birmingham in favour of 
Lord Morpeth’s Bill is in course of signature. 
It sets forth,—“ That the principal improve- 
ments required are—a constant, universal, and 
cheap distribution of pure water; complete 
street and house drainage; removal of the 
refuse, and prevention of any accumulation of 
decomposing filth. That these improvements 
would diminish sickness, suffering, and death, 
and obviate the severe privations and misery 
entailed on widows and orpbans, owing to pre- 
mature loss; an occurrence which is one of the 
most distressing and frequent results of the 
present want of a systematic measure for im- 
proving the health of tewns. And that the 
consolidation of the several authorities under 


| which the paving, lighting, cleansing, and 


sewerage of towns are now intrusted, would 
tend to introduce greater efficiency, as well as 
greater economy.” 

A petition to the same effect has been voted 
by the inhabitants of Kingston-upon- Hull. 
The editor of The Hull Packet remarks :-— 

“If the Registrar General be right—if it be 
possible to make the inhabitants of towns 
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approach the longevity of those in the country, 
then can no man have a more urgent call to 
promote to his - utmost all sanitary measures 
than is afforded by the condition of Hull, now, 
and for years past. Suppose it possible, for 
instance, to place Hull on a level with Beverley 
in point of mortality. Why, they who could 
effect this would effect a saving in the lives of 
the inhabitants of Hull to the number of 600 or 
700 a year! Yes. If it be possible, by civil 
regulations, to improve the health of Hull till 
it reaches the level of Beverley, then the neglect 
of such regulations has caused the sacrifice of 
sia thousand lives in this town alone during the 
last ten years !” 

And that this is positively the fact, and a fact 
which applies with even more startling force 
to other towns, no one can deny with truth. 





SCREW PROPELLORS. 


Ar the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on the 18th, “An account of the Sarah 
Sands, and other iron vessels, with direct 


acting auxiliary engines and screw propeliors,” 
by Mr. John Grantham, was read. The ob- 
ject of the paper was to shew that a propellor 
might be constructed of such dimensions that 
the number of revolutions it would require to 
make, in order to obtain ahigh velocity, would 
not much exceed that of the ordinary paddle- 
wheel, and that hence the usual marine con- 
densing engine might be applied direct to the 
propellor-shaft, without the intervention of a 
secondary motion. It appeared from the state- 
ments in the paper that this opinion was found 
to be correct, and that Wooderoft’s expanding 
pitch serew propellor was the best form that 
had hitherto been employed. In a paper read 
to the institution upwards of three years since, 
Mr. Grantham gave his views on this subject, 
and several vessels bad been since built, the 
results of thetrials of which were communicated 
to the meeting. The principal of these were 
the Emerald and Diamond, three-masted 
schooners, of 300 tons and sixty-horse power ; 
the Nautilus, of the same dimensions; the 
Antelope, of 600 tons and 100-horse power; and 
the Sarah Sands, of 1,000 tons and 180-horse 
power. Drawings of these vessels were exhi- 
bited to the meeting. The capabilities and 
performance of these vessels were described in 
the paper, but particular notice was taken of 
the last-named vessel, which had performed a 
most successful voyage to New York during 
bad weather and adverse winds. The passages 
made by the ordinary New York liners, which 
were out at the same time, were very long, 
averaging forty days each; and the Boston and 
Liverpool steamers were much longer than 
usual on their passage. The Sarah Sands 
used ber steam about seventeen days, and sailed 
the remainder, making her voyage in twenty 
days ten hours. On her arrival she had about 
enough fuel remaining for four days steaming. 
The paper did not enter minutely into parti- 
culars of the screw itself, as it was considered 
that too much attention had been given to that 
branch of the subject, to the exclusion of the 
consideration of the plans for working it, which, 
after all, had been the stumbling block to the 
general adoption of the system. It was neces- 
sary with the screw, the theory of which, as a 
propellor, was so little understood, to proceed 
with experiments perseveringly in one direc- 
tion, as variations in the results were frequently 
attributed to causes which really did not exist. 
After the paper was read, Mr. Grantham added 
some facts which he had recently gathered, and 
which confirmed what had been stated. The 
Diamond had lately made a very rapid passage 
to Madeira, deeply laden, but during the whole 
passage the engines maintained a very mode- 
rate speed, and quite removed the impression 
that, under such circumstances, they would run 
too fast from ther being connected directly 
to the screw. An account of the last success- 
ful voyage outwards of the Sarah Sands was 
also given, and it appeared that, in spite of 
most severe gales, which had driven back 
almost all other vessels, her passage had been 
made in a satisfactory manner. 





Tue LAte Mr. Couns, R.A.—Christie 
and Manson will sell the sketches of this ex- 
cellent artist on Monday next. The sale com. 
prises nearly every thing that he did in water. 
colours, and merits attention. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ADELAIDE INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Tue simultaneous opening of this and the 
Free Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall shews 
that artists feel the want of more room for 
the display of the works of the year. The 
Committee of the Adelaide Institute say in 
their preface :-— 


“Considering that during the last forty 
years about fifty new artists have annually 





offered themselves to the notice of the public, | 
while not five established favourites have been | 


in each year lost to the artist world, and that | documents from the Metropolitan Buildings 


during those forty years scarcely any space, 
excepting the galleries in Suffolk-street and 


Pall Mall, bas been added to that originally | 


provided for the Royal Academy, several 
gentlemen, anxious to afford increased facilities 
to artists, and with an entirely disinterested 
view, have formed the Royal Adelaide Insti- 
tute.” 


| the four houses in question, viz., 


WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A GENERAL Court of the Commissioners of 
Sewers was held on Friday last. The solici- 
tor to the court reported, that Lord Morpeth 
had intimated that it was not the intention of 
the Government to interfere with the biil in- 
troduced into the House of Commons for con- 
ferring additional powers upon this commis- 


sion. The bill had, therefore, been read a 
second time, and referred to a select com- 
mittee. 


Award of Official Referees as to Sewers.- 
The clerk (Mr. Hertslet), laid before the court 


Office, in reference to certain houses erected in 
the Fulham-road, near to Stamford-bridge, 
built by Mr. Manning, in which a question 
had arisen as tothe necessity of draining the 


| same into the common sewer in the Fulham- 
| road. ‘The following is the award: “ That there 
| is a common sewer within 100 feet of each of 


The want is not to be questioned, and the dis- | 


interested views of the committee we can 
readily admit and praise ; but the statement put 
forth, to the effect that it was to be regarded 
as a refuge for the rejected, with other concur- 
rent circumstances, has militated greatly against 
itssuccess, Amongst the 250 works, of which 
the exhibition consists, there are many pictures 
by young or unknown artists of very consider- 
able promise ; but this is all we fe el justified 
in saying. 


the four 
houses on the east side of Waterford-road, and 


| that it is a common sewer into which itis law- 
| ful and practicable to drain, and that there- 


| fore it is contrary to the Act to drain the said 


four houses into any other outlet than the 


| said common sewer. And we do hereby direct 


ithe said 


Joseph Manning to construct 
drains in the manner required by the said Act 


from such four houses to the said common 


| sewer.” 


The gallery is fitted up very nicely, and | 
offers ample accommodation for a much larger | 


collection. 





CENTRAL STATION AT NEWCASTLE. 





A long discussion ensued upon this subject, 
in which several commissioners took part, 
and as a new bill was in progress through 
the House of Commons, it was suggested that 


| Lord Morpeth should be invited to embody 
| some alterations upon the subject in the same. 


Tue railway-station about to be erected in | A . 
proceeded to open the tenders for arching 


Neweastle-on-Tyne is to be of the Roman 
Dorie, and according to a corespondent of the 
Newcastle Guardian, the architect, Mr. Dobson, 
seems to have adopted the general pro- 


Arching over the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer. Tenders for Works.—The court then 


over 1,190 feet of the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer, which work is to be done at the joint 


| expense of this court and the Westminster 


portions of the antique example at Albano, | 


near 
pose. 


Rome, and modified it to his pur- 
The structure is composed of three 


general masses, comprising a grand central | 


portico or vestibule, 


180 feet by 68, and | 


55 feet high internally (forming a direct | 


communication to the railway platform, and 
under which passengers may be discharged 


from carriages, omnibusses, and other vehicles, | 


under cover), and two terminating masses, 


connected by arcades, in length 190 feet each, | 


which form the principal entrances for omni- 
busses, &c., forming a total external length of 
584 feet, which, with the elock tower and 
contemplated hotel in connection with the 


station, will form a line of building 770 feet | 


long ; the external heights of which will be 


as follow, viz., the central mass, 62 feet; the 
terminating masses, 59 feet; and the clock 
tower carried to an altitude of 90 feet from | 


the ground. 


The building, as a whole, is | 


formed by an elongated parallelogram, the | 
monotonous lime of which is broken by the | 
projecting portico, and masses at the termina- | 


tion of the structure, which, together with the 
portico, are relieved by 38 detached columns, 
30 feet high. 
filled up with twenty-four columns, attached 
to the walls, producing a variety in the work. 


The intervening spaces are | 


The writer says in his notice:—“‘It is a | 


lamentable fact that, from the death of Van- 
brugh to the close of the reign of Geo. 1V., 
no buildings were erected safely laying claim 


Improvement Commissioners. The tenders 


delivered in were as follow :— 


W.. Crawahay ....00.-0s82,223 7 6 
WIE cacccccriese 2459 8 0 
Semon and Co...2cc.ss 3,926 12 0 
i PRY «wh ctguacusk | See. ya 
J. Hilland Sons........ 1758 O O 
Humphreys and Thirst... 1,660 0 0 
J. Yeomans 1647 0 90 


After discussion it was carried unanimously, 
that Mr. Yeomans do have the contract. 

The court then confirmed a former ordet 
for works to the amount of 500/., for increased 
accommodation in the surveyor’s department 
of this office, Mr. Harrison volunteering to 
give any assistance in his power during the 
progress of the works. 

A small new sewer was ordered to be made 
in South-terrace, Brompton. 

The pro nosed New Sewer in the Fulham- 
road.— The court then proceeded to consider 
as to the course to be pursued in consequence 
of James Hobbs not proceeding with the works 
in the Fulham-road, tor which he received the 
contract some time ago. 

The brother of the contractor appeared, and 
stated that the reason why the work had not 
been proceeded with was, that Mr. Hobbs be- 
lieved that some person opposed to his con- 


| tract had been instrumental in preventing his 


to perfection, as an inspection of the works of | 


Gibbs, Chambers, Nash, James Wyatt, W yatt- 
ville, and Soane, will sufficiently illustrate ; 
for, if we traverse, with a critical eye, the un- 
harmonious productions of Gibbs, the feeble 
conceptions of Chambers, the abominations of 
Wyatt, the contemptible structures of Nash, 
the eccentricities of Soane, and the conglome- 
rated mixtures of Wyatville, we find nothing 
worthy of the true genius of architecture. Let 
us hope, however, that within the last ten years 
we distinguish the dawning of a brighter era 
on the gloomy architectural horizon of this 
country, and that works may be eventually com- 
pleted, laying claim to an immortality of fame, 
which may serve as future models, and that may 
call forth not only the praises of the connoiseur, 
but also the applause of the multitude.” 

A model of the new station has been made 
by Mr. Robson, of that town, and is being ex- 
hibited there. 


obtaining the bricks that were required. He 
expected to receive credit for them, and failing 
to do so, he was authorized to state, his brother 
wished to abandon the contract. 

A desultory conversation ensued as to t 
course to be adopted, it being suggested that 
the work might be given to the next lowest 
contractors (Messrs. Humphreys and Thirst), 
and on the other hand, that ail parties should 
be permitted to send in fresh tenders for the 
same. 

Mr. Hawkes said he wished to rescind the 
order for the work being done at all, and he 
saw no necessity for it whatever. Mr. Harri- 
son thought they ought to go on with the work, 
as he was opposed to the upsetting of the de- 
cisions of tormer courts by any subsequent 
proceedings. 

The solicitor said, it was his opinion that 
three days’ notice in writing was necessary to 
be given to Mr. Hobbs to proceed. This was 
agreed to; and it was also ordered that, inthe 
event of his not doing so, at the next court 
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further steps would be taken for the perform- 
ance of the work. 

Mr. Hawkes complained of being thus shut 
out of moving his amendment, and gave notice 
that, at the next court, he should move that 
the order for the works in question be re- 
scinded. 








Hew Books. 


Rome, in tts Ancient Grandeur ; presenting the 
Architectural Antiquities of the Imperial 
City. By Awrtoine Deseopetrz. With 
Notes, Architectural, Classical, and Histo- 
rical. Under the superintendence of Mr. 
Cuaries Tayior. Sherwood, Paternos- 
ter-row. Nos. ! to 10. 

Amp the present run on pointed architecture, 
when there really seems a probability of stu- 
dents forgetting the classical style altogether, 
we gladly welcome this singularly cheap edi- 
tion of Desgodetz’s well-known work, now 
being published in fortnightly parts. 

It consists of a series of examples selected 
from the remains of the most celebrated edi- 
fices of ancient Rome, with admeasurements, 
details, descriptions, and every requisite for 
the instruction of the artist. 

The plates exhibit a series of temples, por- 
ticos, triumphal arches, baths, amphitheatres ; 
their elevations, profiles, sections, and plans: 
including a collection of architectural orna- 
mnents, 

The original work resulted, as many of our 
readers know, from an expedition sent out by 
the French government, in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Every subject is measured with accu- 
racy, and the work has always helda high rank. 

This edition is wholly rewritten. Desgodetz 
occupies a full half of his work in his remarks 
on his competitors: this is now entirely omit- 
ted as being needless: again, the former edi- 
tion, in folio (published originally at a high 
price), was half occupied by the French ver- 
sion of Desgodetz: this is now expunged. 

The measurements were formerly in the 
French standard, which is to the English 
scale as 12,788 to 12,000, therefore greatly 
puzzling to the English student or artificer: 
this is obviated now completely. Inability to 
comprebend his admeasurements has prevented 
the work from obtaining the same estimation 
and patronage in England that it has on the 
continent. 

Our student-friends cannot better spend a 
shilling every fortnight than in purchasing this 
work. Each number contains three engravings 
and two pages of letter-press. 





HMiscellanea, 

DeALERS-IN-THE-FINE-ARTs’ PROVIDENT 
InstituTion.—A general meeting of this As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday evening, 
Mr. H. Graves in the chair. A report, which 
was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. Lambe, 
shewed that the society had 660/. and upwards 
onthecreditside. Office-bearers having been 
appointed, the Secretary remarked that it was 
extraordinary that, while butchers, poulterers, 
bricklayers, &c. &c. had Provident Institutions, 
a community so closely connected with the 


higher sphere of art should only now have | 


awakened to the necessity or advantage of 
establishing such an institution; but he was 
delighted to think that, though at present in 
its infaney, the Institution, whose progress 
they had all so much at heart, was in a flou- 
rishing state, and promised an useful and 
beneficent maturity. Mr. John Scott gave 
104 10s. as his life subscription at this 
meeting. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—The second meeting of the members of 
this institution was held at Birmingham, on 
Monday week. Some interesting papers were 
read on the fan-blast, the economy of in- 


Scuoots 1n Carpirr.—On Wednesday, in 
last week, the foundation-stone of a building 
which is to be devoted to the purpose of public 
schools, for the youth of both sexes of the 
parish of St. Mary, Cardiff, was laid. The 
site was given by the Marquis of Bute. The 
building is in the old English style, built with 
the stone of the county, with freestone dress- 
ings, from designs furnished by Mr. George 
Clinton, of Cardiff, resident architect: Daniel 
Thomas, the builder. Tenders were advertised 
for, and the following is a list of those 
received :-— 

Thomas Reece .......+++ «+ £895 
John Dunn......cececeseee 897 
John Whinstone .......... 889 
Daniel Thomas (accepted) .. 885 
Pryee: DACWE. o cccdecesesce | SOE 
Noah Jones ...ccccceseees 820 


A correspondent complains much of the course 
pursued by the Diocesan Society of Llandaff. 
He says :—* It is well known that the Diocesan 
Church Building Societies, established in each 
diocese, have an architect to examine and re- 
port upon all plans or designs submitted for 
aid to such society from the different parishes, 
the latter employing whom they choose as their 
architect. Now the diocese of Llandaff, about 
twelve months since, established one in this 
diocese, but desiring to be more absolute than 
the other societies, have appointed, besides a 
consulting architect (to which there can be no 
objection), a very young man, a son of one of 
the clergy of Llandaff Cathedral, as their archi- 











troducing heated air into steam-boilers, &c. | 


und the new institution appears to be going 
ov suceessfully. 

Deuruam Catueprar,—We have already 
alluded to recent works in Durham Cathedral, 
thought by one of our correspondents to be 
no improvement. We are now given to under- 
stand that the principal object has been to 
open the transept and nave as a real place of 
worship for the people. This is a novelty in 
English cathedrals deserving consideration. 





tect, whose duty it is to provide all plans, 
specifications, and superintend all churches, 
chapels, &c., in the whole diocese; to the ex- 
clusion of all others.” 


Tue Grey Friars, Reapine.—The Grey 
Friars Estate, Reading, was formerly the site 
of the buildings belonging to a religious 
foundation of the order of St. Francis, of 
which the charch is the only portion in any 
tolerable state of preservation, and that is used 
as the “* Bridewell.” The estate has been pur- 
chased by a townsman, and is being laid out 
for building purposes, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Poulton. In some necessary ex- 
cavation on the estate, various parts of the 
original buildings have been discovered. The 
ruins are roughly built of chalk and flint, and 
at present about 3 feet above the ground, but 
the level of the flooring is not yet reached; 
for on the west, at a much lower level, we find 
the remains of a buttress, or arch-pier, with 
the three sides of a splayed plinth perfect. 
Encaustic paving in a very perfect condition, 
fragments of tracery, &c., and a corbel head 
well carved, but much mutilated, have been 
found, and most of these indicate the building 
to have been erected subsequently to the 
church, which is middle-pointed, and has been 
already described in our pages. 

Instirure or Fine Arts.—QOn Saturday 
and Monday last, conversazioni were given 
by the Institute, and were very fully attended 
by artists and lovers of art. A very interest- 
ing collection of works of art filled the walls 
and tables, including Etty’s fine picture “ Cleo- 
patra” (which report says is going out of the 
country) ; the first picture exhibited by Maclise 
at the Royal Academy (in 1833), “ Mokanna 
unveiling his features to Zelica”’ (a splendid 
piece of colour); a capital collection of 
sketches by Mr. Pyne, &c., &e. Mr. L. Po- 
cock contributed some fine specimens of 
Turner and Huot. If Mr. Maclise would now 
exercise his early knowledge of colour, in con- 
junction with his present power over form 
and cultivated imagination, he would be the 
first living artist of our time. 

sinminGHAM Metar Market.—This mar- 
ket suffers considerably from the continued 
depression of the money market, and business 
in all metals has been very limited. Copper is 
dull, and tin equally so; the general impression 
is that this article will be much lower ere long. 
Spelter barely maintains its price. Tin plates 
are firm, but the demand is exceedingly flat.— 
Birmingham Journal. 

Competition Designs vor Terminus 
at Newnsaven.—The first premium of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company of 100/. has been awarded by the 
directors to Messrs. J. W. and W. A. Pap- 
worth; andthe second, of 50/. to Mr. Martin 
Stutely, for their competition designs for the 
company’s terminus at Newhaven. 
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Disparcu.—The following instance of dis- 
patch in the execution of an order is not 
unworthy of being chronicled. It shows how 
much can be accomplished in the course of 
even a few hours by effective machinery, con- 
venience, and a complete establishment, in 
every department of the business, of expert 
and willing workmen. On Thorsday iust an 
order was received by Messrs. Banks, Foster, 
and Co., of Keswick, by the London mail, 
which reaches that town a little before mid- 
day; but as the locomotive engine by which 
the letters in that place are conveyed from 
house to house is not on Mr. Crampton’s prin- 
ciple, the order in question would probably not 
reach its destination, a distance of about 150 
yards from the post-office, much before four 
o’clock in the afternoon! When the order 
eame to hand there was not a single pencil of 
the kind required—* Slate in cedar” —in stock, 
and fifty gross were wanted in London at an 
early hour on Saturday morning, otherwise 
they would be useless. The work was set 
about instanter. The unshapely pieces of 
stone were cut into the required scantlings ; 
the wood was cut up, and grooved to receive 
the pieces of slate, but before a sufficient 
quantity of “grooves” and slate were ready to 
put into the hands of the “ fitters-in,” six 
o’clock had arrived. Shortly after that hour, 
however, the fitters-in commenced their por- 
tion of the work, and before three o’clock on 
Friday morning, the whole were fitted-in and 
glued together! The men resumed their work 
at the usual hour on Friday morning, and im- 
pencoases: 5 commenced with the various pro- 
cesses of rounding, polishing, cutting into the 
required lengths, stamping, tying up in labelled 
packages of a dozen each, and finally into par- 
cels of half a gross each, the whole of which 
operations were gone through with perfect 
ease, and the fifty gross, or 7,200 pencils, were 
dispatched by the mid-day mail to Kendal, 
from whence they would be forwarded by the 
mail train to London the same evening, and 
thus reach the metropolis on Saturday morning 
some hours before the usual bum of business 
was heard in the streets of that great city! 
So much for what can be accomplished by the 
extraordinary powers of water and steam! 
By the aid of the former, upwards of 7,000 
pencils are carried through their various pro- 
cesses in one establishment and completed 
within sixteen hours; and by the still more 
marvellous power of the latter, the said pencils 
are conveyed from Keswick to London in the 
short space of fourteen hours.—Cumberland 
Pacquet. 

Domestic Luxuries 1n Rome.—My bed- 
room door and window open upon a terraced 
garden, at least forty feet above the street, 
full of orange and lemon trees, magnolias, 
myrtles, oleanders, and camelias, roses, and 
violets, in bloom; a fountain of the acqua felice 
trickles, under the superintendence of a statue, 
into a marble shell, and thence escapes under 
the garden. The view from thence of the 
eternal city, and its beauteous girdle of hills, 
surpasses all description, and the twin towers of 
the Trinita rise close to it up into the blue 
sky, which looks through belfry arches as 
through windows, down into my sleeping-room., 
The coloured tiles of all our ante-rooms and 
passages enchant me; so do the gay-painted 
ceilings. The little room where I bathe is a 
perfect delight to me, with its Latin inscrip- 
tion on the lintel, its marble bath, its walls 
covered with fresco cupids and dolphins, and 
altars with flames, and baskets with flowers, 
all strung together by waving patterns of 
wreaths and garlands.— Mrs. Butler's “ Year 
of Consolation.” 








To Remove Grass rrom Otp Sasnes.— 
Sir, I send you another way of effecting the 
above. ‘ake the sashes and lay them singly on 
a stable dung heap, cover them with dung and 
straw, as taken from the stable, from twelve 
to eighteen inches in thickness: in one week 
the putty will be soft. Take them out and saw 
the sashes apart at the corners. The sash 
may then be taken away from the glass with 
ease. I have cut up a number of old sashes 
in this way without veching a pane.—J. C. 


Loxvon Scoot or Desion.— The evi- 
dence recently taken relative to the manage- 
ment of the school is printed, and will be laid 
before the House of Commons in a few days. 
It is very voluminous, and contains much 
curious matter, 
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Prosecten W V sintais Teabink were called ! 


for by advertisement in last week’s newspapers | 
for extensive additions to the Newmarket 
union-house; erection of a coal storehouse | 
and ecoke-shed on the works of the Gosport 
Gas and Coke Company at Newtown, near | 
Gosport; repairing Bow bridge, in the parish 
of Godshill, and widening and repairing Shide 
bridge, in the parishes of Carisbrooke and 
Whippingham, Hampshire; various works 


necessary in building a new church at Sutton, | 


Laneashire; building new sewers in Clerken- 


well (1,200 feet and 800 feet) in separate | 


tenders); extending sewers in Mile End-road 
(400 feet); 
Derby by an arch 24 feet in span, with an in- 
verte d arch; supplying quantities of granite, 
gravel, and other materials, pump iron- work, 
gas posts, copper lante rns, pipes, fittings, ac, 
in St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, and St. George’s, 
Bioomsbury. Also for the execution of the | 
works on the London and North Western 
Railway branch from Coventry to Nuneaton ; 
and on 16 miles and 7% miles of the Reading 
and Riegate line; for the erection of stations 
between Melton Mowbray and Manton on the 
Midland line; and for the excavation and for- 
mation of atannel and other works for the 
Bristo] Water-W orks. 

Evy CarHepRAL ALTERATIONS.— V arious 
reparations have been executed in the cathe- 
dral and collegiate buildings connected with 
this scene of poor Mr. Basevi’s 
life ; and the Dean and Chapter are cutting 
out new work for fresh subscriptions, to the 
rougbly-estimated amount of 8,000, for which 
they are DOW appealing to all who are inte- 
rested in the thorough restoration of this 
venerable old national property. The Bishop 
himself 5001, the Dean and Chapter, 
l The Cambridge Advertiser says :— 


elosing 


rives 
L,O00d. &c. 
“ We have been favoured ems a plan of the 
im provements now projected by the Dean and 
Chapter—one being to throw open allthe arches 
of the present choir to the side aisles, restoring | 
the tombs of Bishops de Luda, Redmayn, Kil- 
kenny, Hotham, Barnett, and Northwold; and 
of l'iptoft, Earl of Worcester; and bringing | 
into view the magnificent series of monuments, 
as well as the beautiful monumental chapels of 
Bishops Alcock and West, to restore and 
polish the great marble piers of the choir, and 
to effect many other necessary and admirable 
improvements. Another and a more extensive 
and expensive plan is, to extend the restorations | 
to the great lantern, and completely restore that | 
glory of the building, and eomplete the corona 
of turrets and pinnacles of the exterior octagon 


as originally designed. The former of these | 
improvements would cost at least 8,000/., while 
the latter would require a much larger sum.” | 
New Cuurcen at Kimperty.—The church 
just completed at Kimberly, and consecrated | 
on Thursday week, is a plain building, in the | 


early pointed style, consisting of a nave and 
chancel, the former lighted by four single 
lancet windows on each side, and a double one 
with quatrefoil over at the west end. The 
chancel is of the apse form, divided from the 


nave by a lofty arch, and lighted by three 
single lancet windows over a colonade. The 


the 
The 
window and door-dressings 
Coxbench, forming a contrast in 
The whole length of the building 
exteriorly is ninety-three feet, and in width 
thirty-four feet, exclusive of buttresses, and it 
is forty-eight feet high to the ridge. It has 
an open timber roof, the principal trusses 
supported by stone corbels. The nave has a 
passage down the centre ; the divisions filled up 
with open benches ; sittings free. The wood- 
work in the interior is stained in imitation of 
oak. The works have been performed by Mr. 
R. Barber, of Eastwood. 

Brirish Guass.—A parliamentary paper, 

just pr snbee, shews that in the year ending the 

oth of January last, the following quantities of 
Bri tish glass were ‘exported from the United 


walling stone used in the erection of 
edifice is from the Kimberly quarries. 
buttress, quoins, 
are from 
colour, 


covering over the Brook Course at | 





Kingdom :—14,695 ewt. of flint glass, 20,345 | 
ewt. of window glass, 19,625 superficial feet of | 
plate glass, cwt. of common glass 
bottles, and of looking-glasses and mirrors the 
declared value exported in the year was 3,67 11. 
To China 290 ewt. of flint glass, 140 cwt. of 
window 3,299 superficial feet of plate 
glass, ey 5,893 ewt. of common glass bottles, 
besides 37. worth of looking- glasses and 
mirrors, were sent from the United Kingdom. 


217,557 


giass, 


 iiiVemu 


Orrick ror Pustic Recorps.—It ap- 
pears that a site has not yet been selected. 
Sir G. Grey, however, states that a decision 
on the most eligible of four sites recommended 
will be now speedily come to. 





TENDERS. 

Delivered at Messrs. Charrington’s brewery- 
office on Friday last, 21st, for building about 679 
feet of second-size sewer, with drains to front of 
intended houses,—gullys and street gratings,—also 
about 640 feet of boundary wall, and 475 feet of 
road to be made up 3 feet above the present level 
of Charrington’s park 


Livermoore.........- £1,137 
ES 6 ache nhs sa.0< ae en eee 
SiMiac a8 6005045 béertdne sf een 
Munday .......+-+4+. -- 1,098 
Hill .........(accepted).. 1,090 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 


Mornay, May %1.—Inetitate of British Architects, 16, Grosvenor 

treet, 8 rm : 

Trespay,J une 1.— Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great Georg 
2—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 r.w.; Architectural 





RSDAY, 3.—Royal Societ 5 


al 
of Antiquaries Somerset Ho yuse, 8 Poo 
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eff <t Aasurances on Life for r and * Au 
t a ves in Old Age, or for tt Wid k 

Ch P remium Quart nt 
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KR. W. MORRIS, Actuary to the 
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Med a itual L Assurance Society, 126 
Strand, i 
{SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, No. 5, St. James-street, London 
(he A. Brvigus Henntker, Batt. | Henry 1 1} 
L. Bond Cabbell, Esq l ( le I rd Scott, Esq 
CrarrMax, Lient.-Color 1 Lord 
Arthur Lennox 
Derry - CRAIRY 
Granger 
John As er, Es 
TM r Goldsmid, Bsa 
Philip P illiam Pr: ail, Esq 
and ¢ 
and Campbell 
Assural very station of life and 
ever ‘ 1 an Ww } mbines the 
utmost amout ite t tT DEATH 
with every ts h the system 
of Life Assurance is rath 
ANNUITIES, ENDOW MEN VANCES, and LOANS, 


on iter ral terms. 
Pr : and every information, may 
i L at the Com- 





AL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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LIFE 


JOSEPH Mi SORE 


gton, Esq 





Db. 
ie, Bart. F.R.S 
tev. Alfred B Clough, MLA. 
Samuel Cooper, E 
John Kt. Cornis? . Esq 
Rev. Thomas Dale, MLA 
Thomas Davis, I 

In addit 





nm Ile y Lives, this Society con- 
ies on the 8 of Pers ns subject to Gout, 
; ipture, and ther Disenses, on the p ayment ofa premium 
pre ned to the increased risk. The pian of Assur 


f granting 
ances on Invalid Lives originated with this Office in the beginning 
of 1824, 


TARL? P PREM MS FOR ASSURING 10M. ON A HEALTHY LIFE 
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effected with this Society, 
Persons in any station, and 


ons averaged 22. per cent. on the 
Premiums p aid. The Third. 2. per cent. The POURTH Bonus, 
declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 361 per cent. ; 
and, from the large amount of profit already realized, which has 
been reserved for future appropriation, and other causes, the Bonuses 
hereafter are expected considerably to exceed that amount, 

The Society's income, which is steadily imcrensing, ts Row up- 
wards of 116,08, per annum. 

reine per Se GHO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary 

78, Great Russell-strect, Bloomsbury, London. 


Every description of Assurance may 
and Policies are granted on the Lives of 
of every age. 

BONUSES 
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MORTGAGE AND rol hd 5 ae jl No. 13, 
HANCERY-LA 


PEs requiring LOANS by way of 
MORTGAGE, « the pom any available secu rity, 
mes pro ‘ure an ® ii ti ¢ extent of from £100 to 
the property will bear, by applying te Mr. 
r. at the offices as above 
expedi te the pr i ersonal application at the 
office w: suid in all cases be better. the party bringing with them 
the abstract of title, plans, & 














RC HIT ECTS _ BUILDERS, and 
4 Trade in general, are informed they can be sur 
Cement i I laster Ornaments of first-rate quality, 
chimney-shafts in the Elizabethan and rong styles, t 
lusters, vases, capitals, centre flowers, soffit 


NSO. 


the 










on the most reasonable terms, by tLe KBE ‘RI I 
Modellers, &c,, 42, Parker-street, Drary-lane. Modelling exes mated 
for the Trade 

e assorti of shop-fre mt trusses ready for fixing 
Ce ers Dxed c se 33 per cent ieaper than papier 
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T KINSON’S S Cc EMENT. — W ILLIAM 
4 WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and Bath 
Cement, Blue and White ‘Lis 1s Lime Works, CHURCH 8TRE ET, 
ROTHERUITHE, London, Sole Consignee of Atkinson’s Cemen 


BOR’ PLAND CEMEN Tis the only Ceme nt 


f v external purposes which requires no painting or col 
ing, does n or turn green in na situations, and is not 
acted upon 

Being 1 








y liydran! ec, it is the best < 
sterns, fis 


eservoirs, baths, ci ponds, &c. & 
rs, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mi ilbeuk-street West 
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tate or cT » tiay v 
¢ atmosphere, and is well adapted for modelling and 
Sand ! i 
MARTINS FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT 
yar SON, 
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again I 
he t he si 
s ARTIN’S CEMED 8 
tion ant e from every Y 
pound, is not only fi ance 
with which it: ce 
tion of <7 e strongest a ion 
to the following prop 

1. I ily ¢ ul 

U1 eme ents, its har iness is uniform thr 

out it 2th, 

It ch may be made equal to that of the finest 
marble NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and will r & 
t in four days, without peeling, when put up a) rk 

is peculiarly adapted a8 an inte rnal stuces Ww skirtings 
uld richments of all kinds, to all of wt 
H rely applied by Mr, Thomas Cut 
» eaten 
love purposes, it possesses gre! at advantages over woods 
economical and di , re, damn an 
ors of halls tnes 
urability, and uniform s ver 
§ ng, at the same t ) he most 
satisfactory references can be given had of the Patentees 
Plaster of Pans and Senne nt ery yy DRURY LANE 


Agent for Liverpo 
Liverpool. 


land Manchester, Mr 


: 4. PART, 23, Canning 
place, 
TO ARCHITECTS, 


ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, Bt 


UILI 
ERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MERCHANTS, SHIP. 
PERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL 

OHN’S and CO.’S S PATENT STUCCO 





e CEMENT.—T 
sessed by this Invention every Cement hitherto 
It will eftectuall resist ad It will never vegetate, nor turn 
green, nor therwi se discolour, It will never crack r 
peel off It will form a complete Ston« casing to any Bt 
covered with it. It so closely resembles Stone that it is i 
to detect it. It never requires € aaa 4 » be pair 
will keep fresh and gaod un the cask, in any Cli 





s are the positive ady 



























ber of years. It is the only Cement that can be deper 
export. Itis the J Cement that can. be used wit! 
the Seaside, It used in the hottest or < 
any season. It will adh ere to any eu aieene, eve 

or Glass, It will carry a larger Proportion of San 
Cement. It matures omes perfect wh 


1y age, and be ) 
ay be wi hed Fhrough the W r 

ay be used on the Inner Walls f 
ited ¢ oe thy. oot 


ments begin te perish. 
frost has no effect upon it 
new Houses, which may be 
laid or pointed with 
severest Storms. ity Flesteser may apy 
use being very clear and dis T 
Tial does not exceed that o 
with all the above-named extraordiz r 
can approach it in point of econ 
tects and Bi rs who have his Cement have de- 
claged that it requires « y to be known t be universally preferre 
cimens may be seen, at la Prospect: as fully describing th 
ent, and its mode of application, together with 
Test mnials from every part f the Kingd om, may be oby 
lication at the office “The —— f 
>, Ma 
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( tat be at 
Pp ATE NT STONE-COLOUR STUCt 
intended for Painting over exterior Walls 
Houses that ha covered with Roman or other Cement 
which have bee irty and discoloured. It is in every way 
waited for this purpose than White Lead Pai nt, whact 
quem itly come off in flakes, being in direct chem 

eanent ; whereas MESSRS JOHN'S and COS PATENT PAIN T 
having an affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the 
tion, thereby rendering the wall proof against weather. and inthe 
finish producing a pure stone-like effect, produceable by no other 
Paint whatever It is cheap in it application—and may be used 
by any Painter, in any climate, even in the most exposed Marine 
Situations, 


ide, London of wh 
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